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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
BosTon, February 19, 1895. 

The exigencies of our modern life preclude a genuine 
salon. It would be a self-sacrificing woman who 
should give up all the outside pleasures—opera, con- 
certs, lectures, clubs—and keep open house every 
evening during the season. And our sensible 
American habit of retiring betimes would militate 
against holding the sa/on late in the evening, after 
concerts and theatres were over. There are several 
places in Boston, however, where regular weekly 
receptions are held, gathering the best of literary 
and artistic society into a sort of common-meeting 
ground. At one of these oases in the desert no cards 
are required, the result is that sometimes undesirable 
social ‘‘bummers”’ make their way uninvited into a 
society that would otherwise be closed to them. 

_ [have recently heard of a case in point. A lady 
who is well known for her kindness to literary aspir- 
ants and whose generous heart opens to the warmest 
welcome for those who come well-recommended, 
sometime ago received a letter froma man in another 
city asking her for some favor which it was not in 
her power to grant. Some months later, when she 
had forgotten all about the disagreeable circumstance 
—for it is always disagreeable for her to refuse a 
favor—she received a call from a stranger. When 
she came into her parlor he introduced himself as the 
gentleman who had written her some time before. She 
was appropriately cool to him, but henceforth he con- 
sidered and constituted himself one of the most reg- 
ular of guests at her weekly ‘“afternoons.’’ The 
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audacity which prompted this step was potential 
enough to enable him to scrape acquaintance with 
anyone and everyone—particularly young ladies. 
He still kept up his visits to the afternoon receptions 
of the kindly lady who could not bring herself to use 
drastic measures to get rid of him. Buta person of 
less pachydermatousness would have felt a certain 
iceberg frigidity in the atmosphere, Meantime his 


distant clients were suffering for his return, but he 
lingered in the cold sunshine of cold Boston and 
finally announced that he had taken some sort of 
No one seemed delighted with 


literary position here. 
the news. 

This is a lesson, as Victor Hugo would have said. 

The world is full of humbugs. I heard a rather 
amusing story of a gentleman receiving a call from a 
young but somewhat impressive New Yorker. The 
conversation turned on Latin, and the handsome 
youth remarked that while he was in college—from 
which he had only recently graduated—he especially 
doted on Horace. The Boston man who was a bit of 
a wag said: 

‘** Do you remember that beautiful ode beginning, 


‘* Barbara celarent darii feriogue prioris 
Cesare camestres festino baroco secundae 
Tertia darapti,”— 

‘Oh, yes,” said the visitor, ‘‘ 1 remember it perfectly 
and liked it especially.” 

Students of logic will see the point, but perhaps I 
ought to explain that the lines in question are the 
mnemonic nonsense verses which serve as a touch- 
stone to test the logical legality of propositions. The 
story was too good to keep. 

Last Saturday Dr. Dunning the editor of Zhe 
Congregationalist started with a party, consisting 
largely of clergymen and their wives, for a four 
months’ trip through Egypt, Palestine and parts of 
Europe. In the last number of Zhe Congregationalist 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, editor of Harper's Bazar, 
had a ‘‘bon voyage" poem addressed to the depart- 
ing party. Mrs. Sangster was the guest of honor at the 
last reception of the Boston Women's Press Association, 
at the Parker House. This association, of which Miss 
Helen M. Winslow is the President, is admirably 
managed and its frequent gatherings are quite re. 
markable for the quality of the guests which it 
attracts. At the reception to Mrs. Sangster the com- 
pany was even more brilliant than usual. I saw 
Mrs. Moulton looking radiantly happy and as pretty 
as a poet ought to look. Miss Mary E. Wilkins was 
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the center of an admiring throng. Mr. Elbridge S. 
Brooks, who is once more the literary adviser to the 
reorganized firm of the Lothrop Company and whose 
influence will soon be seen in many directions, was 
there with Mrs. Brooks. Mr. Alexander Black, the 
alert and quick-witted author of ‘‘ Miss Jerry,’’ which 
he has been reading to the delight of all who heard 
him and saw his panoramic commentary of photo- 
graphs from the life, was there. Mr. Charles Follen 
Adams, known as “ Jawcob Strauss,"’ was there with a 
bright story for every listener. Mrs: Mary E. Tucker, 
whose poems signed ‘‘ Margaret May,” are attracting 
much attention, and others were there. ; 

This week Mrs. W. Boardman Richards and her 
daughter, of Marlboro Street, celebrate Washing- 
ton's birthday with their usual large reception. Mrs. 
Richards, who e brother, the late Lynde Walters, 
was editor of Zhe Transcript, and who after his 
death herself edited it ably is now upwards of erghty 
years of age, straight as a pine and handsome, with 
rosy cheeks, the very picture of age that can not be 
called old. She has for many years kept up this 
custom of celebrating the February holiday; the 
Honorable Robert C, Winthrop, until within a year 
or two also kept open house on the twenty-second of 
February. Mrs. Richards’sson, William R. Richards, 
has just resigned his position as Secretary of the 
Boston Afhen@um; but he is still one of the Trustees 
of the Boston Public Library, and his name will be 
indissolubly connected with the building of the 
splendid new edifice just opened to the people. 
Mr. Richards has been indefatigable in his polite 
attentions to strangers desiring to inspect the building 
and it would undoubtedly be a surprise to know 
how many times he has acted as the suave cicerone 
in showing parties over the library from basement to 
roof. Mr. Richards is a Harvard man of the class of 
1874 and he has written more than one poem clever 
in wit and conception. 

Mrs. Sarah Knowles Bolton has been visiting 
Boston and vicinity while her husband has been 
giving some of his illustrated lectures here. Mrs. 
Bolton’s son, Charles Knowles Bolton, now the 
librarian of the Brookline Public Library, has been 
giving the inhabitants of that aristocratic halo of 
Boston an exhibition of the ‘Pictorial Poster.” 
Examples of that new art by Aubrey Beardsley. 
Rhead, Grasset, and others were shown and a talk on 
Posters and their development was delivered. The 
fad of poster-collecting is raging quite vigorously ; 
if it brings about a reformation in the decoration of 
bill boards it will have accomplished a great work. 

Mr. Ernest Francisco Fenollosa, curator of the 
Japanese department of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, is to give a course of six illustrated lectures on 
the History of Japanese Art, beginning on Friday 
evening, March 1, and ending on the fifth of April. 
The scope of the lectures covers a complete view of 
the development of the painting, sculpiure and 
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architecture and decorative design of Japan from the 
seventh century tothe presenttime. Thesix hundred 
lantern views are absolutely unique, having never 
before been presented to any audience in their entirety 
and were made for Mr. Fenollosa under the most 
favorable auspices. The first edition of Mr. Fenollosa’s 
recently published volume of Poems (‘East and 
West, The Discovery of America and other Poems,’’) 
has been practically exhausted, a wealthy gentle- 
man from New Orleans having offered not only to 
take the few remaining copies, but also to guarantee 
a new édition de luxe. 

Many of the publishers have already issued their 
Spring announcements. Here are a few items not 
included: The Lothrop Company having been prac- 
ticelly reorganized will take up the torch with new 
energy ; they have within a few days decided on ten 
or twelve new books and as many compilations, 
among them a volume of short stories for young peo- 
ple by the late Charles Remington Talbot, the 
minister of Wrentham. These were found among 
his MSS. after his decease a year or two ago. 

T. Y. Crowell & Company have in type a new 
story for young people by Miss Sarah E. Morrison, 
the author of ‘‘ Chilhowee Boys.’’ I have often 
insisted that ‘‘Chilhowee Boys” (which is a sort of 
transcript of family history), is one of the most 
admirable stories for children ever published. the style 
crisp, the action animated, the conversations natural 
and the incidents exciting. Her new book, “ Chil- 
howee Boys in War-Time,”’ is even better; it isa 
story of life in Tennessee during the war of 1812. 
Miss Morrison lives in Philadelphia. Among the 
Crowell’s forthcoming books will be ‘‘Great Mission- 
aries of the Church,” by the Rev. C. C. Creegan, 
D.D., of the Bible House, New York. This will be 
a series of biographical sketches which have been 
appearing in the columns of 7he Congregationalist. 
The series of articles by various distinguished 
authors in 7/e Outlook will be published also by the 
Crowells’ under the title ‘‘ The Bible as Literature.” 
The preface will be written by the Rev. Lyman P. 
Abbott, D. D., of New York. 

Lee & Shepard have in type a volume of discourses 
by Rev. F. J. Brobst, D. D., the evangelist, preached 
in the Bromfield Street Church under the title ‘* Christ 
the King.”’ The spirit of Dr. Brobst’s work may be 
seen by this brief extract from his preface : 

A beautiful earth is this, and my life in it is fraught with 
many delightful episodes. ‘The Old and New Worlds have 
preser.ted to me many enchanting spots, and humanity is 
gifted with many graces which please; but if Christ should 
recede from my life, the sheen would melt cut of the sun- 
shine, the aroma would dissolve from the rose, the charming 
significance of human life would vanish, the inspiration for 
human action would die, and the harvest of human achieve- 
ment would be Dead Sea fruit. Without Christ, who is to 
me the | ght of my life, and the light of the world, a satur- 
nine shadow would fall athwart the highways of humanity ; 
and the byways of the human heart and the human spirit 
in these latter times would seem to me to be in the spectral 
night of total eclipse. 
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But the logic of my position, which is as*renuous endeavor 
to keep close to Christ, leads me up the heights, from whence 
I am able to descry a light whose effulgence is increasing, 
which floods me with proofs that the perfect day is fast 
approaching when man’s heart and mind and will shall be 
at rest in an overflowing life of harmonious and perfect 
adjustment to all things and persons in earth and heaven. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
Mr. John Muir, in ‘‘ The Mountains of California,” 
has written a book which will become one of the 
classics of the Pacific coast and is destined to take 
its place with that short list of nature-books which 
are suffused with love and enthusiasm for the open. 
It is delicious. The title is not an exact fit. Mr. 
Muir says little of the Coast Range. The mountains 
of Noithern and Southern California are nearly un- 
touched. The book is chiefly given to the Sierra 
ridge, some two hundred miles long, of which Mt. 
Whitney is the Southern culminant, Mt. Ritter the 
central and Mt. Shasta the distant Northern peak. 
Nearly half the book is given to peak, pass, lake, 
glacier, tree and bloom about Mt. Ritter. Lake 
Mono and the head waters of the Merced and Tuo- 
lomne rivers, with the plain of which they are a 
part. At opening, there is a sketch of physiography 
of the middle third of the ‘* Coast’’ which clears up 
much which was hazy in my mind. The glacial fare- 
well is better summed than in any other one book. 
The Pacific conifers have eighty-seven pages. There 
are chapters on the Douglass squirrel, water ouzel, 
mountain sheep and bee. Mr. Muir has also the 
knack of making the flora live. No one can afford 
to take a trip to California without taking this book, 
parts of which appeared in the Century in 1890 
and I8o9I. 
* 

Prof. Alfred Gudeman, ot the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is emphatically one of the coming men in 
the narrow field of American Latinity and the wider 
one of classic philology. Three years ago he pub- 
lished the syllabus of a course he had delivered in 
Johns Hopkins, under the title ‘‘ Syllabus of Classic 
Philology.” He has added to the second edition 
lists of Latin scholia and of Greek and Latin 
grammatical terms. The slender book will be of no 
use to the general public, even of teachers, but it will 
save scholars invaluable time by its condensed infor- 
mation ; it will be most useful to teachers who really 
want to instruct—most teachers only ‘‘teach’’—and 
1 heartily commend it to that small circle of studious 
men who patiently endeavor to increase their knowl- 
edge by testing their ignorance. Professor Gudeman 
ought to succeed this booklet by doing for American 
readers what Reinach did for French tourteen years 
ago. 

* x 

Mr. James L. Ford has printed 295 pages in ‘ The 
Literary Shop " to say that he does not like the maga- 
zines as they are now edited. This is a tree country. 
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Mr. Ford ought to start his own magazine. It is the 
resource of every American who writes, and perfect 
contentinent will only be secured in a literary world 
in which every author is his own magazine editor and 
publisher. But what Mr. Ford does not say and 
what ought to be said is that a country like this, which 
with a fifth of the population and a quarter of the 
wealth of the civilized world prints only one-sixteenth 
of the books published, is lamentably lacking in 
intellectual life. Neither the magazine nor the maga- 
zine editor are at fault for this, but the people of 
readers. 
* 

‘* Discords,”’ by George Egerton, Mrs. Clairmont, 
is devoted to sex wrongs from the English environ- 
ment in which men treat women, married and unmar- 
ried with a brutality little known here. This has, like 
her first volume given to a hke theme, power, but it is 
more given to saying things that the author likes 
to hear, a fault which success brings. Wrongs 
are not made right by dwelling on wrongs, but on 
the right. This book, like the other proof of a new 
literary force in our letters, is what is termed by many 
sincere, conscientious people, ‘‘ dangerous.’ Yet, let 
it ndét be forgotten that from brute barbarism on in 
the relations of sex, liberty and loyalty have grown 
together. The harem is less pure than the home and 
the home is more free thanthe harem. This progress 
and movement will not stop with our ideals and prac- 
tice, any more than it stopped with that of three or 
thirty centuries ago. 

*"% 

Trees are not yet of enough importance in this 
country to make their diseases a matter of close study, 
except in fruit trees. Forest-tree diseases are scarcely 
touched, though any observant person must have 
noticed many in our woods. Professor R. Hartig, of 
the University of Munich, is a German authority on 
the subject, whose ‘‘ Text-Book of the Diseases of 
Trees" has been translated by Professor William 
Somerville of the Durham College of Science. Much 
more work in the diseases of fruit trees has been done 
here than in England, and Dr. Hartig’s work will add 
little to the information already accessible to the 
American fruit-grower in experiment station reports. 
It is given chiefly to fungoid diseases in which 
Dr. Hartig isa great authority. His work is full of an 
amazing information and opens one’s eyes to much 
one has seen all one's life without understanding. 
But in detail, it is less valuable, because this country, 
without the aid of a protective tariff, cultivates a 
home industry in fungoids, Of four plum diseases 
he mentions only one, black-knot is troublesome 
here, and that he refers to as only found in North 
America. In cherry trees our worst pest, leaf-spot, is 
not mentioned, and the four he gives have attracted 
no attention here. Dr. Hartig's four pear diseases 
give no serious trouble here and he o-nits our pear 
blight and pear-leaf bhht. This is true also of the 
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apple and of the grape, save for downy mildew and 
white rot. Often, however, Dr. Hartig mentions 
-closely analogous pests, as apple runt, whose European 
species appears only on juniper, while here it attacks 
the apple and cedar. For the professional student, 
therefore, Dr. Hartig’s book will be useful, but the 
average man interested in trees and fruits will gain 
but little from it. 


* 
* * 


“Old European Jewries,’’ by Dr. David Philipson, 
and “ The Russian Jews,’’ by Professor Leo Errera, of 
Brussels, are two books, which need to be read together. 
Dr. Philipson, a Rabbi in Cincinnati, describes the 
Ghettos of Frankfort-on-Main, Prague and Rome, 
opening his book with a sketch of medizval legisla- 
tion and closing it with the Russian Jewish question. 
All three of the separate quarters he describes, were 
established not in the Middle Ages, but in the 
dawn of the Renaissance; Frankfort, 1450; Prague 
1473 and Rome, 1593. The Jews had been the 
subjects of special legislation through medieval 
times, but a policy-of systematic repression only began 
with the revival of trade and learning. So in Russia 
‘the worst attacks upon the Jews have come as the 
nation is in other matters advancing. For somé in- 
scrutable reason a time seems to come in national 
development, when /uden hetze, arises, and as in Eng- 
land and France, is at length succeeded by toleration. 
The Russian persecution, described by Professor Errera 
repeats the earlier wrongs recorded by Dr. Philipson. 
The ‘Russian Jews”’ is a compilation and adds but 
little to the information in Mr. Harold Frederic’s 
“‘New Exodus” except that it comes down to 1893 
with its appalling record. 


* 
* * 


Two books on animals, ‘‘ Wild Animals in Captiv- 
ity,” by Mr. C. J. Cornish, of London, and “ Wild 
Beasts,’’ by J. Hampden Porter, cover much the same 
ground, but are prepared in different fashion. Both 
are full of animal stories and have the interest which 
attaches to the same for old and young. Both are 
records of rude experiment and observation in 
animal psychology. Both are illustrated by Gambin 
Bolton’s photographs. Mr. Porter has compiled 
from a wide range of reading, but from familiar 
sources, animal stories on the elephant, lion, leopard, 
panther, jaguir, tiger, puma wolf and grizzly bear. 
This is accompanied by comment of no great value, 
because it lacks system. The chapter on the puma 
holds most personal observation, and curiously it 
omits Mr. C. H. Hudson's notes on the fondness of 
the Argentine puma for man. Mr. Cornish publishes 
in his book with additions the papers he has issued in 
the Sfectator on animals in the London Zoo. 
They are models of well-equipped observation on 
animals in captivity by a sensible and sensitive ob- 
server. Nor is the work marred by Mr. Porter's 
flip pancy. 
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“ Theatrical Sketches,” by ‘‘ Margaret,” is a little 
book full of very intimate acquaintance with the per- 
sonal life and gossip of the stage, most of it trivial, 
all of it interesting and told very directly. Its scores 
of anecdotes will appeal most to those who know the 
stage best. 

**% 

Professor Moses Coit Tyler has published separately 
three essays which are the result of his longer labors 
on “‘ The Literary History of the Revolution.”” They 
are on Bishop Berkeley, Piesident Timothy Dwight 
and Joel Barlow, diplomat, publicist and poet. One 
was a strong influence here before the Revolution and 
the other two are the fruits of the Revolutionary 
period. Of the three, the most interesting is the first, 
and it is chiefly devoted to the little known chaptey in 
Berkeley's life, his visit to Rhode Island. Professor 
Tyler traces the influence of this visit, and I am glad 
to add to the single street in Cambridge he cites 
named after the English philosopher, streets in Boston, 
Lawrence, Lynn and Camden, N. J., while an educa- 
tional town in South Carolina bears his name. Presi- 
dent Dwight and Joel Barlow are reviewed with pains- 
taking care by Prof. Tyler. In these, as in the first 
essay, the instructive interest of this volume turns on 
the discussion of these men by a man both historian and 
educator, familiar with his field, able to marshal them 
and aware of their relation to national development 
and education. 

x 

Maurice Maeterlinck has a certain power at 
‘creeps,’ and another of b«ing able to write plays 
which sound asif they were dramatic, but when tested 
by the stage prove not to be. This literary craft gives 
interest to his work, of which the last, ‘“‘ Pelleas and 
Melisande,”’ is like the rest. It will endure for a 
season of talk and then fade. 

x %* 

Maria Edgeworth lived in her work. Outside of 
that she was an agreeable gentlewoman with a shrewd 
sense of the humor of life. The biography of her 
eventless life has been repeatedly written. None, it 
is often said, have penetrated its secret. But this is 
because there was none. Her letters, just after her 
death were printed and privately circulated by her 
family. These have now been given to the public in 
two full volumes with a gentle rill of narrative by 
Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare. To Edgeworthians the 
volume will be precious. To others, it will bea pretty 
picture of a secluded life (1767-1849) in contact at 
many points with the wide world. If there are still 
in this rushing railroad world of trains, telegraphs 
and engagements, quiet home groups of gentle- 
women, who sit attheir daily work, while one reads, 
I commend the volume to them, for these letters were 
writcen in like surroundings. 

x“ % 

Matteo Bandello, Italian, born four hundred years 

ago, wrote nine volumes of short tales (novelle) which 
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still hold their place in Italian letters and libraries; 
but which are nowhere else read save by students. Yet 
one of his stories holds the seed of that forest of wav- 
ing beauty and dark eclipse, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
Twelve of his tales have been translated by Mr. 
Percy Pinkerton, rid of his too frank speech—Ban- 
dello was a Bishop—and printed in a portly, thick, 
wide margined quarto by Percy Pinkerton. The 
selection runs to those which have been imitated. 
The translation is flowing and the stories are amusing, 
but the chief interest is that of the historical student 
of letters. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


William Morris, master-workman, poet, and socialist, 
was born March 24, 1834, at Walthamstow, a village 
in Essex not far from London. He was the eldest- 
born of a family of nine. His father was an enter- 
prising business man of the citv. At Walthamstow 
William went to a school kept by Dr. Greig, a Scotch- 
man, who describes his pupil as a rollicking boy, 
full of the vigor of life After the death of Mr. Morris, 
in 1848, the family moved to Marlborough, where 
William attended the College, and began to take 
interest in art and archeology. He went “steeple- 
chasing,”’ and was fond of memorial brasses. In 
1852 he entered Oxford at Exeter College. At that 
time the University was in the midst of a medizval 
revival which was fostered on the one hand by the 
Tractarian College of Newman, and on the other by 
the artistic guild of the pre-Raphaelite Brothers. 
Under the influence of Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and 
other painters of the medizval school, Morris, with 
his college chum, E. Burne-Jones, became a student 
of the Middle Ages. He passed his college days in 
comparative idleness and in dreams. 

In 1856 Morris and a few other idealists started a 
monthly magazine, called Zhe Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine. Like its prototype, 7ze Germ of 1850, 
the organ of the pre-Raphaelites, it had an existence 
of a year. To this magazine Rossetti contributed 
some of his finest poems, including “ The Burden of 
Nineveh’’ and “ The Blessed Damozel.”” Morris 
wrote for successive numbers a series of medieval 
romances, having such titles as ‘A Dream,” 
*‘Gertha's Lovers,” ‘‘The Hollow Land,” and 
‘‘Golden Wings."’ Each story is depicted with an 
artist’s love of color and with a poet's imagery, and 
all are steeped in the spiritof a time “long ago.” 
A few poems also by Morris, ‘‘Summer Dawn,” is 
as beautiful as anything he has since written, and is 
touched by a characteristic grayness. 

The poet's next step after leaving Oxford was to 
enter the office of Mr. G. E. Street, a London archi- 
tect, who is best known as the builder of the Law 
Courts in the Strand. Here he worked for nearly a 
year. Then he began to study painting and artistic 
decoration. In 1857 he was associated with Jones, 
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Rossetti, Hunt, Prinsep, and others in painting upon 
the walls of the Oxford Union Debating Hall the 
frescoes, now but dimly visible, illu-trating the 
Arthurian Romance. His first volume of poems, 
‘*The Defence of Guenevere, and O.her Poems,” 
was published in 1858, under the interest awakened 
by Tennyson's and Southey’s studies of the Arthurian 
period. In comparison with Tennyson, Morris is 
seen 10 be a veritable child of the Middle Ages. He 
writes of Arthur as a contemporary; Tennyson is 
essentially modern. The influence of Rossetti and of 
Browning is distinctly marked in this early volume. 

In 1861 Morris joined Madox Brown, E, Burne- 
Jones, Rossetti, and Philip Webb, in forming an art 
firm with the intent of designing and manufacturing 
stained-glass windows, mosaics, wall-papers, artistic 
furniture, and general household decorations. A guild 
of idealists, one exclaims, like a Brook Farm Com- 
mune! But the distinguishing mark of these artists 
was their conviction of the honor of labor and the 
glory of thoroughness. Each was gifted with a love 
of order and splendor, and filled with a deep sense 
of the need of beauty in human life. To join art to 
labor, to add pleasure to the things of common use, 
was the purpose of the company. 

Meanwhile Morris had been writing rapidly and 
well. ‘The tarthly Paradise”’ appeared ten years 
after ‘‘ The Defence of Guenevere.” ‘“ The Life and 
Death of Jason’ was begun as one of the series of 
the epic, but was published separately in 1867. Dur- 
ing one of his holiday rambles in company with E. 
Magnuson, of Cambridge, he had visited Iceland, 
and together the two translated several Icelandic 
sagas in 1868 and 1869. In 1875 appeared ‘‘ The 
Story of Sigurd the Volsung"’ and some Northern 
love-stories. 

‘* The Decorative Arts, and Modern Life and Pro- 
gress "’ (1878), ‘‘ Hopes and Fears for Art"’ (lectures, 
1882), ** The Odyssey of Homer, done into Engli-h 
Verse"’ (1887), ‘‘ The Dream of John Ball and A 
King’s Lesson” (1888), ‘Signs of Change’’ (lec- 
tures, 1888). ‘‘ A Tale of the House of the Wolfings 
and Alithe Kindreds of the Mark ”’ (in prose and verse, 
1888), ‘‘ The Roots of the Mountains” (a romance in 
prose and verse, 1889), and ‘“‘ The Glittering Plain ; 
or, The Land of Living Men” (1 prose romance), 
‘The Wood Beyond the World,” (a prose romance 


with a purpose, 7. ¢., ‘‘the presentation of beautiful 
things in a beautiful way"’), constitute his later 
wrilings. 


The new translation of ‘“ Beowulf,” by William 
Morris and A. J. Wyatt, is just coming from the 
Kelmscott Press. The rendering is nearly word for 
word, Mr. Morris’s verse being unrhymed and alliter- 
ative, preserving many of the old characteristics. The 
volume has an exhaustive index of names and a fully 
analytical argument of the story. 

Mr. Morris’ home is a big, red, old fashioned 
house in the Mall, Hammersmith. It looks over 
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tthe wide waters of the Thames, and in the distance 
one sees Little Chiswick Eyot. green in the mists. 
It has an old, abundant garden, that once was a 
country garden, and looks a little forlorn amid the 
encroaching brick and mortar. It used to have 
orchards on every side, but now the apples of the 
Hesperides glimmer only in its own old trees. The 
fruit trees are in the vegetable beds in delightful 
homely fashion. Roses are on the trellis, and the 
place rings with bird, for the refugees which London 
has thrust out find a home in these gnarled boughs. 
His recent volumes have been issued from the print- 
ing press he has established in a cottage near his 
house. He is quite an enthusiastic antiquarian, and, 
as is well known, has long been one of the leaders of 
the socialist movement in England. His wife, who 
is said to be a singularly beautiful woman, lives a 
remarkably secluded life, hardly any of the poet's 
closest intimates having ever seen her. 

Morris's influence on his friends and on mony of 
the younger artists is great. He has led Mr. Burne- 
Jones to a deep sympathy with socialism, and has 
inspired Mr. Walter Crane and many of the other 
designers and workers in wood and metal, who have 
organized the annual Arts and Crafts Exhibition. I 
do not know any yourg man of ability and promise 
in the literary or Socialist circles of London who has 
not been influenced, more or less, by William Morris. 
One can admire strongly his courage and his scorn of 
the conventional, and yet at the same time one can 
doubt whether an exquisite artist-poet should give up 
whole mornings and evenings in addressing meetings 
and in distributing Socialist literature in Hyde Park. 
This judgment does not apply to Morris's lectures at 
the little hall which he has fitted up adjacent to his 
house at Hammersmith ; for these lectures are really 
admirable, and are usually listened to by a highly 
appreciative, if sparse, audience. But one hesitates 
to criticise Moris. He isa law to himself, and the 
remarks which might app'y to less original men do 
not apply to him. Whether one agrees or not with 
his specific opinions, England may well be thankful 
that in these days of routine and mammon rule she 
has such a healthy, virile, manly idealist in her midst, 
to inspire her people with the hope of a better day, as 
the poet, artists, prophet, and agitator, William 
Morris. Oscar L. Triggs, in Poet-Lore. 


» 


FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 
BéERLIN, February, 1895. 
The distinguished Hungarian patriot, Louis Kos- 
suth, when he died, at almost ninety-two years of 
age, on the 2oth of March last, in Turin, left behind 
him a valuable collection of letters from Lord Pal- 
merston, Count Cavour, the Emperor Napoleon III, 
and other leaders of European politics, together with 
a number of documents relating to the ‘short, sharp, 
and decisive’ war between Piussia and Austria 
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in 1866, which his son, Franz, who, since his 
father's death, has returned to Hungary, and now 
vainly aspires to play the role of a political leader, has 
lost no time in converting into cash. He sold them 
for 20 000 gulden ($8,000), to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, which bought them chiefly for the purpose of 
hiding them away among its archives, so that they 
might not come into the hands of foreign buyers, 
who would, of course, have published them at once. 
Thus the world is deprived, for the present, at all 
events, of a very interesting chapter of secret history. 
Every student of modern politics would be glad to 
know the motives which induced Napoleon, after the 
decisive victory of Solferinoin 1859, to sign the Peace 
of Zurich, which left his self-allotted task of freeing 
Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic only half per- 
formed. The wonder is that Kossuth, who was bound 
by no official obligation of secrecy, and was thor- 
oughly inimical to the Austrian rule, did not himself 
publish the documents. He might have made a mint 
of money ovt of them. But his sense of personal 
honor was too strong. 


Nothing indicates the general spread of intelligence, 
and the growing interest of the German people in 
public affairs, more,clearly than the multiplication 
of political weeklies, Die Zukunft (‘The Future,") 
founded some three years ago by Maximilian 
Harden,—a Polish political free lance, whose real 
name is, Wittkoffskey,—speedily leaped into notoriety 
through its publication of an article revealing Prince 
Bismarck's rather unguarded admission, to the writer 
himself, that he had *‘ edited ’’, King William's cele- 
brated ‘ Ems despatch,” which was afterwards made 
the pretext for the French declaration of war against 
Prussia in 1870, so as to convert it, as Marshal 
von Moltke said, from a Chamade intoa Fanfare — 
from a signal for parley into a call to arms! 
Die Zukunft is a sort of biting and stinging insect,— 
nothing if not sarcastic; an advocate of Prussian 
pessimism, which finds nothing to commend in the 
existing situation. It was followed by Dire Kritik, 
‘*a weekly view of public life,’’ more moderate in its 
tone, and edited by Herr Karl Schneidt. Then came 
Der Neue Kurs (‘The New Course"’), of which Herr 
Emil Dominik is the editor. Since the retirement of 
Count Caprivi it has found its former title inappro- 
priate, and it is now the Acriiner Revue. It sup- 
ports the Government, and each number contains a 
comprehensive review of the political situation by 
Dr. Carl Ringhoffer, whose historical studies I men- 
tioned in a former letter, and whose utterances may be 
regarded as semi official. Since | happen to know 
that he has access to the best sources of information. 
Provision is thus made for the satisfacticn of every 
variety of political taste. 

Some time ago the Kaiser offered a prize of a thou- 
sand marks out of his private purse for the best restor- 
atwon of a mutilated female head which is, in an 
artistic sense, the most valuable result of the excava- 
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tions conducted by Dr, Karl Hulmann in 1879-81, on 
the site of the ancient city of Pergamos in Asia 
Minor. The sculptures of Pergamos have been for 
some years past exhibited in the rotunda of the 
“Old Musuem ”’ in Berlin, where they have become 
familiar to every visitor. There were nearly 300 
competitors for the Kaiser’s prize, and their works 
are now in view. Most of them evince the utter 
incapacity of their authors to identify themselves 
with the noble spirit of ancient art, some of them 
are even highly colored, and look as though they 
might have been imported direct from Mme. Tus- 
saud's exhibition of wax figures in London. It must 
be admitted that the Kaiser displayed not only excel- 
lent taste, but keen aesthetic discrimination, in award- 
ing the premium to Herr Reinhold Felderhoff—a 
pupil of the distinguished sculptor Reinhold Begas, 
to whom the city of Berlin owes some of its chief 
ornaments. Here Felderhoff seems to have been 
inspired by the very genius of antique art; his restor- 
ation is far and away the best of all, and the Kaiser 
has given proof of the soundness of his artistic judg- 
ment in crowning it with his approval, and the accom- 
panying reward. , 

Everything relating to the new “ Autocrat of all the 
Russias,” Great and Little, white and black, Asiatic 
and European, is now of interest; and it may there- 
fore perhaps be admissible to refer briefly to his title, 
as explained in the monumental work of Dr. Murray 
and his associates, ‘‘ The New English Dictionary,” 
under the word Czar. The spelling with the initials 
“Cz,” says this article, is against the usage of all 
Slavonic languages. The word was so spelt by the 
Austrian statesman, Baron Sigismund von Herber- 
stein, in his ‘‘ Commentaries on Matters in Muscovy” 
(Rerum Muscovitarum Commentarit), published in 
the year 1549, which was for a long time the principal 
source of information about the then almost unknown 
realm of Russia in Western Europe; and there it 
passed generally into the Western languages. In 
some of them it is already oldMashioned or obsolete ; 
“the German form is Zar, and France has recently 
adopted 7sar, which is also the most suitable English 
spelling. The eldest son, or hereditary Prince,’’ con- 
tinues Dr. Murray, “has the differentiated title of 
Césarevitch, which is formed directly on the Latin 
Caesar (German Kaiser), and not on any Slavonized 
form of the word.”” TZsarevitch (the son of the Tsar) 
is no longer an official designation in Russia. At the 
moment, the heir presumptive is not the son, but the 
younger brother, of the Tsar, the Grand-duke George; 
and he is officially styled ‘‘the Grand-Prince, succes- 
sor to the Throne.” 

At a recent sale at Sotheby’s, in London, the 
“Ingoldsby Legends,” with the rare d/ank page in 
the first volume, brought sixteen pounds five shillings. 
It is one of the curiosities of bibliomania that errors 
and imperfections should be valued at a higher price 
than truth and completeness. Witness the “ vinegar” 
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Bible, and a host of similar instances, Dickens’ 
“Oliver Twist” (first octavo edition, with wrappers 
and advertisements) brought ten poundsseven shillings 
six pence; Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Venice,’’ illustrated 
by the author, only ten pounds—the price at which it 
was first published forty years ago or thereabouts. 
Since then it has not infrequently been sold at fifty 
pounds and over. I fancy it is not appreciated as it 
ought to be by the present generation. It is a very 
model of clear and vigorous expression, clothed in 
the most classic English. As a sample of style, I 
think it is to be preferred to the ‘‘ Modern Painters,” 
though Iam aware that on this point the general 
trend of public opinion is against me. Burton’s trans- 
lation of the ‘Arabian Night's Entertainment,” 
with a privately printed supplement, was sold for 
twenty-five pounds—nearly three times its original 
cost. Vernon. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
The English literary press is strikingly unanimous in 
appreciation of Christina Rossetti’s great gifts, and in 
expression of its sense of the loss to English litera- 
ture in her death. Zhe Literary World writes as 


follows :, 

“Looking to the quality of her poetry, Miss Rossetti 
attained to the level, at least, of Mrs. Browning, which 
means that she has been excelled by no English woman poet. 
The most exquisite sense of music in the choice and colloca- 
tion of words, and an etherealized imagination soaring from 
the sphere of the earthly to that of the spiritual, are the 
characteri tics of her poems.” 

This passage is from Zhe Academy : 

“In perfection of form and melody of words, her lyrics 
are comparable to those of Shelley: they set themselves to 
mental music as they are being read. No poet of the time, 
not Tennyson or Swinburne—though their range may be far 
wider—excels her in the mere matter of technique. None 
has such a pure note, such a bird-like sweetness.” 


The Atheneum, after grouping Christina Rossetti 
with Walter Pater as the two greatest English writers 
of those who have died during the year, says of her 


that she 

‘Was not merely the greatest poet among English-women 
of our day, she was a writer who can be classed with all but 
the very greatest poets of the century. Her art was of that 
admirable kind which conceals the process of art; never 
was verse so careful to seem careless; and she was not less 
remarkable for the passionate intensity of her emotion—gen- 
erally religious emotion—than for the intense simplicity of 
its expression.’’ 

And Zhe Saturday Review begins its long and 
sympathetic editorial article with the following: 

‘“‘ By the death of Christina Rossetti, literature, and not 
English literature alone, loses the one great modern poetess. 
There is another English poetess, indeed, who has gained a 
wider fame; but the fame of Mrs, Browning, like that of her 
contemporary, and, one might almost say, companion, George 
Sand, was of too immediate and temporary a kind to last. 
The very feminine, very emotional, work of Mrs. Browning, 
which was really, in the last or first result, only literature of 
the L. E. L order carried to its furthest limits, roused a sort 
of womanly enthusiasm, in precisely the same way as the 
equally feminine, equally emotional, work of George Sand. 
In the same way, only in a lesser degree, all the women who 
have written charming verse—and how many there have 
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been in quite recent times!—have won, and deservedly, a 
certain reputation as poetesses among poetesses. In Miss 
Rossetti we have a poet among poets, and in Miss Rossetti 
alone. Content to be merely a woman, wise in limiting her- 
self within somewhat narrow bounds, she possessed, in union 
with a profoundly emotional nature, a power of artistic self- 
restraint which no other woman who has written in verse 
has ever shown.” 

Even more interesting than the critical estimates, is 
the personal sketch of several columns contributed by 
Mr. Theodore Watts to Zhe Atheneum of January 5th. 


Chicago Dial. 


ANALYTICAL TABLE OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN 1894 (UNITED STATES). 
During the year 1894 the Publishers’ Weekly recorded 
the titles of 4484 books, representing the issues of 
the publishers of the United States, and alsc books 
imported in special editions with an American im- 
print. As heretofore, not only new books but new 
editions are included in this total. This is a lower 
showing than for several years, being 650 works less 
than recorded in 1893, when the output amounted to 
5134, and less than in any year since 1889, when 
only 4014 books were published. Previous, however, 
to 1889 there were years when publications exceeded 
those of that year, but this was before the Inter- 
national Copyright Law, when one, two, and often 
a half dozen cheap editions of the same work were 
published. 

The following figures give, in tabulated form, and 
in classes, as near as it is possible to approximate, 
the book production of 1894, with that of 1893, for 
comparison : 


CLASSIFICATIONS, 


New Books. 
Editions, 
New Books 
Editions, 


New 
New 


Fiction 
Law 
Theology and Religion 
Education and Language 
a “— 
oetry and the Drama 
Political and Social Science ....... 
Literary History and Miscellany ... . 
History SRN ada? 
Physical and Mathematical Science. . . . 
Biography, Memoirs 
Medical Science, Hygiene 
Description, Travel 
Fine Art and Illustrated Books. . . .. . 
Useful Arts 
Sports and Amusements . . 
Domestic and Rural 
Mental and Moral Philosophy 
Humor and Satire. . . . 


853 647 
4281 3837 


| » 
5124 44%4 


The second table which follows aims to show the 
number of books that were manufactured in the 
United States, first those of American, secondly those 
of English or continental origin, and the number of 
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English works that were imported, bound or in sheets, 
these three classes comprising together the book pro- 
duction of the United States in 1894. The importa- 
tions do not represent exclusively the publications of 
English houses established here; scarcely an Ameri- 
can publishing house of any note but included in its 
catalogue a number of English works made abroad, 
though their origin was not always apparent. Many 
works which seem to have been made in this country, 
and are credited as such, may have been importa- 
tions. 

There were 2821 books by American writers manu- 
factured in this country, 577 books by English and 
other foreign authors made here, and 1086 books im- 
ported. The largest number of reprints was in fiction, 
297, which falls far behind last year, when there were 
834. he greatest number of importations was in 
Theology and Religion, 262. 


English 


imported, 


American 


CLASSIFICATIONS, 


by 


by 
bound or in sheets, 


eu hors, 
factuied in U.S, 
mto U.S. 


Books by English and 
authors 


Books 
Books 


Fiction 

- eee ee 

‘Theology ard Religion 

Education and Language. . 
Juvenile. . 

Poetry and the Drama 

Poluical and Soci.i Science... . 
Literary History and Mi-cellany . . 
History 

Physical and Mathematical Science . 
Biography, Memoirs. . . . 
Medical science, Hygiene 
Descriptior, Travel 

Fine Aris and L.Justrated Bo ks 
Usetul Arts 

Sports and Amusements 

Domestic and Rural . : 

Mertal and Moral Philosophy 
Humor and Satire 


fublishers' Weekly. 


THE BOOKS OF 1894 (GREAT BRITAIN). 
A comparative glance at the tables of books published 
during the years 1893 and 1894 shows, in theology 
and exposition of the Bible, a slight increase for the 
past year. In educational woiks the number for 1894 
is nearly fifteen per cent. above that of the preced- 
ing year. In juvenile works we have the seemingly 
extraordinary record of 400 publications less for the 
past year. On the other hand novels show 4co more 
issues for the same period. The truth is that from 
the mere title it is frequently impossible to tell 
whether a work of fiction is intended for the young or 
not. Moreover, so-called juvenile works are nowadays 
so well written, that often they suit older readers quite 
as well as those for whom they are primarily intended. 
We form, therefore, the truest estimate by adding the 
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figures for novels and for juvenile works together— 
with the result that the number published is tound to 
be nearly identical in the years 1893 and 1894. In 
law, the books published in 1894 far exceed those of 
1893. The same may be said of works in political 
economy, social science, etc. In arts, illustrated 
works, etc., there is no increase to record. Voyages, 
travels, and geographical works present much the 
same record for the two years. This is also the case 
with biography and history. Poetry shows a slight 
decline in number, as also do year-books. In medi- 
cine, the numbers for 1893 and 1894 are very nearly 
the same. The department of del/es /etires shows a 
notable increase : 













1893. 1894 

Divisions. | 2 1 3 

SLs El S235 

» Ell sl eeles 

Zs 2s 4s 2s 

= = 

Theology, Sermons, Biblical, etc... ...... 459| 74 476 80 

Educational, Classical and Philological . . . . . Sir 10g) O15, 127 

ee ook es ew 9 B-8 59 30, 2@9 29 

Novels, Tales and other Fiction ........ 935 393) 1315) 3°7 

Law, Jurisprudence, etc... .....s2c0.-, 27. 23/| 126 23 

Political and Social Economy, Trade and Com-)} 

TS eS ee a ee ee J dod os | aw Nae 

Arts, Sciences and Illustrated Works. . ... . 86, 37)| 98! 30 

Voyages, ‘I'ravels, Geographical Research . . . | 247. 72)| 282, 63 

eon, Pee. ae a he, ee 269, 6s) 256 58 

perenne ene DOM. «ww te te ee + | 197, 37) 160 a1 

Year-Books and Serials in Volumes. . . . 2... 370} 1 y 
Medicine, Surgery, etc. fo Minar ue tay @ ee 03, 58 
Belles Lettres, Essays, Monographs, etc. . . . . g6 11 


Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets, not Sermons r1oz2 328 


5129 1253 5300 
5129 


6382 





London Publishers’ Circular. 





EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, AUTHOR OF 
“CHIMMIE FADDEN.”’ 
Edward W. Townsend, whose ‘“Chimmie Fadden, 
Major Max and Others,” is just issued from the 
press, is the last of the small band of Californians to 
make a reputation on this side. Ballard Smith said of 
the ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden’’ papers, when they were run- 
ning in the Mew York Sun, that never in his news- 
paper experience had anything of the sort made such 
a hit. Men would carry them to fashionable dinners 
to read aloud after the ladies had left the table, and 
it was always safe to assume on Sunday mornings 
that more than one blasé club man was delivering 
the latest from his window or corner. They are un- 
hesitatingly conceded to be the best studies from the 
East Side ever made. Mr. Townsend not only 
studied his types from life, but brought to the task of 
reproduction the pen of the skilled story-writer and a 
brilliant and facile mind. For a number of years 
connected with the San Francisco press, the greater 
leisure which a newspaper man of the first rank has 
in that city found him the oppoptunity to do a large 
amount of creative work. The taste of the Argonaut 
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in stories is too well known to need emphasis here, 
and that it published more stories and sketches from: 
Mr. Townsend's pen during the years that he con- 
tributed to it than from that of any other one writer 
is a striking illustration of its own acumen and of the: 
cleverness and versatility of its most welcome guest. 
His last work for the Argonaut was a series of sketches. 
of San Francisco Bohemian life, which were largely 
copied. He also wrote for that paper one of the two- 
serials it has ever published, ‘‘ The Gates Family Mys- 
tery." Mr. Townsend was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and began newspaper work in Virginia City, but 
soon drifted to San Francisco, and, as birthplace cuts 
no figure on the Western slope, is in every sense a 
notable Californian type: with his lack of conven- 
tionality, his snap, virility, breadth and facility. In 
addition to general newspaper work, he was at one 
time business manager of the Examiner. About 
four years ago he went to Washington as correspond- 
ent of a San Francisco paper, and from there came 
to New York and to the Sus. Scribner's recently 
published one of his East Side sketches, and Garfer’s 
Young People, in its prospectus for 1895, announces 
four stories from his pen dealing with the newsboy 
character. He also has a novel in prospect which 
has an amount of plot calculated to stagger our cur- 
rent fictionist of the simple and straightforward method, 
and dealing with a field which he bids fair to make 
as notably his own as other writers have made other 
fields more brilliantly jeweled by nature than the 
East Side of New York City. Current Literature. 






REAL PEOPLE WHO FIGURE IN NOVELS. 
If James McNeill Whistler thinks he is establishing 
a precedent by objecting to the caricature of him- 
self in Du Maurier’s novel, ‘“ Trilby,”’ he is very 
much mistaken. The whole range of literature is re- 
plete with instances of living people figuring promi- 
nently in fiction, some of whom, be said, are even 
more prominent in the world’s regard than Mr. 
Whistler. 

Most people will remember the publication of 
“Cape Cod Foiks,’’ which brought on a lawsuit be- 
cause of the too accurate drawing of the character- 
istics of living people. To go further back, Thackeray 
was noted for the way in which he used his friends 
and enemies. Some of his lay figures were offended ; 






others the reverse. 

He made fun of Bulwer in the ‘Yellow-Plush 
Papers,’ under the name of Bulwig. He drew upon 
himself the indignation of his Irish friends by 
calling one of his characters—a murderess—Cather- 
ine Hayes. Catherine Hayes was a celebrated song- 
stress, hence the objection. His Foker was drawn 
from Andrew Archdehne, who never pardoned the im- 
personation. His Portman was the celebrated Dr. 
Cornish, and even Edmund Yates figured as young 
Grubstreet, in the “ Virginians.’ Thackeray himself 
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said that Costigan, in ‘‘The Roundabout Papers,” 
was manufactured from several live persons. 

The supposition that Charles Dickens’s father was 
the original of Mr. Micawber is well known, as it is 
also the one that Mrs. Nickleby was drawn from the 
mother of the novelist. Walter Savage Landor and 
Dickens had a decided misunderstanding because the 
former recognized himself as Boythorn, in ‘‘ Bleak 
House.’’ Leigh Hunt also represented the fact that 
Harold Skimpole was drawn from himself. Even 
Dickens's biographer, Forster, has figured as a lay 
figure. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne had no end of trouble to 
convince a constantly increasing race of Pyncheons 
that the Judge of that name in ‘‘ The House of Seven 
Gables” was not drawn from a living person. 
Charlotte Bronté drew living pictures in “ Shirley”’ 
to such an extent that people recognized and called 
each other by their new or “‘novel’’ names. George 
Lewes was assumed to be the original of George 
Eliot’s Mr. Casaubon in ‘‘ Middlemarch.” 

Dante wrote his Enemies in Hell and Michael 
Angelo painted them in. Dryden was noted for his 
satires on living persons. Pope actually erased the 
name of one of his characters and put Colley 
Cibber’s in its place. Byron heavily scored his 
critics and Bulwer did a like office for Tennyson. 
Bulwer was rather accomplished in this respect. 
He satirized the Anthenzeum magazine in “ Paul 
Clifford.”” Even George IV. of England was depicted 
as the keeper of a low den in the same novel. 

Tennyson repaid Bulwer his onslaughts both in 
‘*A Character’’ and in ‘‘ The New Timon and the 
Poets.” Capt. Marryat, who wrote such humorous 
naval stories, notably ‘‘ Peter Simple,’’ once sent a 
challenge to Prof. Maurice because the latter used his 
name for a character in ‘‘ Eustace Conway.’ Brown- 
ing scored Wordsworth in ‘‘ The Lost Leader.” He 
also, at various times in his career, caricatured 
Cardinal Wiseman, Napoleon III and John Home, 
the spiritualist. The latter figured as Sludge, the 
Medium. Even our own Whittier made Daniel 
Webster figure in one of his compositions. 

Mme. de Staél drew Talleyrand’s characteristics so 
pointedly that the portrait was recognised by the 
French statesman, who resented it in one of his 
famous mots. When Alfred de Musset and George 
Sand returned from their escapade into Italy they 
proceeded to score each other in novels they soon 
after printed. Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Trollope and Lady 
Morgan used the personal element repeatedly, while 
to come upon the real intention of Disraeli’s novels 
requires a key bringing in the mames of many 
prominent people in England. 

The authors who can be recognized in their own 
work are legion. Goldsmith painted himself in “The 
Good Natured Man.” Fielding was the original of 
Tom Jones, Capt. Farquhar was Sir Harry Wildair, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau depicted himself in ‘Heloise,’ 
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Goethe was Werther, Hawthorne can be seen in 
Miles Cloverdale, while Byron was Childe Harola 
beyond shadow of doubt. 

What was called the ‘‘gloomy grand” of literature 
had great vogue in Byron’stime and he had many 
imitators of his method of depicting himself. Alfred 
de Musset has done something of the same thing, 
Mme. de Staél depicted herself in ‘“‘Corinne” and 
“Delphine,”and a perfectly recognizable portrait of 
Thackeray is found in ‘‘Pendennis.”" Dr. Holland 
was imagined to be the original of the villain in his 
novel ‘‘ Bitter Sweet,” and it was strongly insisted 
upon for awhile that Amelie Rives Chanler drew 
herself in the hysterical heroine of ‘‘ The Quick or 
the Dead.” Charles Reade drew Rolfe from his own 
character and acknowledged it. Charlotte Bronté 
was Jane Eyre, and George Eliot was a composite 
of Romola, Maggie Tulliver and possibly Dorothea. 

Of all author§ Sir Walter Scott was the most 
honest. He tells us in his prefaces just where he 
obtained his characters, even going so far as to men- 
tion the names of the originals. The very latest 
phase of this element in fiction, barring ‘ Trilby,” 
is ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes.’’ How Conan Doyle founded 
the famous detictive on a Scotch professor has been 
told again and again, but it adds further evidence 
to that already submitted, that most great characters 
of fiction are taken from real, living characters. 

N. Y. World. 


**RULERS OF INDIA’’ COMPLETED. 


The banquet which the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford gave to celebrate the completion 
of Sir William Hunter's “ Rulers of India” series 
brought together a very remarkable group of men. 
The contributors to the six-and-twenty volumes 
include some of the most distinguished of the Gov- 
ernors who have in our day ruled Indian provinces, 
and the extraordinary success of the series proves 
that modern Englishmen who know how to rule, 
know also how to write. Sir William Hunter's 
scheme was to take a central figure for each stage in 
the development of our Indian Empire, and so to 
fill in around some striking personality the events of 
a period. The result is at once the truest and the 
most fascinating history of India that has ever been 
written. The poplar price at which the University 
Press determined to issue the series has made it a 
labor of love, rather than of profit, alike to the editor, 
the contributors, and the Press itself. Among the 
authors are a late Governor of Bombay, late Lieute- 
uant-Governors of the Punjab, Bengal, and the North- 
western Provinces, the son of a former Governor- 
General, the private secretary of another, and various 
chiefs of the British control of great native States. 
The smooth regularity with which the volumes have 
followed each other, and the unity of design and 
execution displayed by the whole, curiously illustrate 
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the power which Indian administrators possess of 
working together fora common purpose. Among the 
distinguished English “¢térateurs called in to sup- 
plement what may almost be called the pro-consular 
staff, was the late Sir John Seeley, whose failing health 
prevented him from ‘completing his task, and Mrs. 
Thackeray Ritchie, whose “‘ Lord Amherst” recalls 
her felicitous touches in ‘‘ Old Kensington.” 

London Saturday Review. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


To THE EpiTors oF Zhe Critic: 

I am very much obliged to you for your most friendly 
invitation on behalf of Zhe Critic. It would have given me 
great pleasure to accept it, but alas! I am not able to accom- 
pany my husband on his American journey. My health has 
not been very strong of late, and though I am much better 
than I was, it is thought better for me not to face a winter 
passage, and the fatigues—even though they be the delight- 
ful fatigues—of an American visit, this year. I feel a great 
regret in letting my husband and daughter go to the States 
without me. The kindness shown to my books in America 
has made me half an American in heart, and there is noth- 
ing I should like better than to see some of my unknown 
friends in the flesh. I still hope it may soon be, and look 
upon my husband’s visit this year as a sort of pioneer expe- 
dition to show us both the way. 

If you think it worth while to print this letter in Zhe 
Critic—and it might be well to let some of my literary 
friends know in this way what I should not otherwise be 
able to tell them—may I add to it a few words I have long 
wished to say? Every year I receive from America letters 
from new and unknown correspondents that please and 
touch me deeply. Some of them I am able to answer, but 
many of them—far too many of them—are still lying undealt 
with in my drawer, and reproach me as I look at them. For 
more than ten years now I have been plagued with a form 
of writer’s cramp, which makes the writing of every day, 
whether literary work or correspondence, a burden to me. It 
does not get worse, but it is always there, and I seem to be 
always fencing with my letters so as to get off with as few 
as possible. On the other hand I have never broken myself 
in to dictation, as I ought to have done, and except for 
business letters, cannot get over a perfectly childish dislike 
to it. Hence all these unanswered letters, and this weight 
upon my conscience! Will any of the writers of them, if 
this happens to catch their eye, forgive a dilatory person, 
who is always writing, yet never seems to come to the end 
of writing, and believe that notwithstanding all appearances 
to the contrary, she is indeed grateful, and has taken both 
their kindness and their criticisms to heart ? 

With many thanks for your cordial letter, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary A. WARD. 

Stocks, TRING, January 9, 1895. 


From “ Zhe Critic,” New York, January 26, 1895. 


BOOK PRODUCTION IN FRANCE IN 1894. 
According to the Bibdiographie de la France the num- 
ber of books issued in France during 1894 was 1307, 
showing a gain of 425 volumes as against the issue in 
1893. The number of musical compositions was 7220, 
or 1268 more than in 1893; and the number of 
engravings, lithographs and photographs, 1436, or 
249 less than in the previous year. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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A LETTER FROM DR. WOODS. 


Dr. Matthew Woods writes as follows to the editor of 
Book NEws: 


“ You would oblige me if you would notify your numerous 
readers that the name of one of our until-lately-lost yet most 
charming poets, whose interesting life and poems will be one 
of the new books of the year, is not “Charles Beck Hirst,” 
but Henry B. Hirst, and that the name of his discoverer is 
not ** Wood,” but Woods. 

‘“‘A paper containing all the proofs of the fact that Hirst, 
not Poe, wrote ‘The Raven,’ is being prepared by me for 
publication in one of the magazines, A paper which will 
likely be preceded by another showing the poetic quality of 
Henry B. Hirst, and how native to the man is or was such 
a production as ‘ The Raven.’ 

“In the meantime, although 7 am convinced that Hirst 
wrote ‘ The Raven,’ yet he does not eed to be known as the 
author of that poem, as he has done enough besides and 
much better as will be seen, to commend himself to every 
lover of poetry. 

“In fact he himself never bothered much in regard to his 
authorship of the poem about the bird of ill-omen,—a poem 
he said written more in a spirit of burlesque than anything 
else,—a tale of the grotesque and arabesque in rhyme—and 
was wont to laugh heartily, when in the humor, at the various 
attempts of the analytic mind to read into it a mass of meta- 
physics, allegory, symbolism and the like that it never pos- 
sessed. 

“ Neither was he very unwilling to have his former friend 
Poe receive credit for the creation of ‘ The Raven,’—in fact 
he gave it to him—a very common thing with Hirst, who 
was ever ready to give poems to almost whoever asked them. 

“Yet he did afterward claim ‘The Raven,’ just as he 
claimed other poems signed by other names, and no names, 
but that are positively known now to have been written by 
him.” 


THE SALE OF SPURGEON’S WORKS. 


The Westminster Gazette says the publishers of 
Spurgeon’s sermons have sold altogether nearly a 
hundred million of them. The different sermons issued 
number 2396, and a great many of them have been 
reprinted over and over again. They are kept in 
sheet form in long lines of cupboards, in a large cel- 
lar in Paternoster Square, and are arranged consecu- 
tively so that a supply of any particular discourse can 
be got out at once. In this country a great many, 
especially back numbers, are bought by clergymen ; 
there has always been a very large sale for the ser- 
mons in Scotland, and about a fifth of the total num- 
ber issued have gone abroad—to America and Aus- 
tralia chiefly. Of Spurgeon’s books the sale on the 
whole remains steady—not quite so large perhaps, as 
when he was alive, but nearly so. For “ The Treas- 
ury of David,” for instance, there is a continuous 
demand, and of the ‘‘ Morning and Evening Daily 
Readings,” in two volumes, no fewer than 200,000 
have been sold. There is also a brisk demand for 
the new edition of the same work in one volume. 


PARODIES. 
‘‘ Ships That Pass in the Night” have sailed 
On board were “ The Heavenly Twins ;”’ 
But the “ New Book ” plague is still in the land 
And we’re pestered by bores on every hand 
With opinions on “ Trilby’s’’ sins, 


New York Herald, 
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JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


COMPILED FROM HIS PAPERS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. By Horatio F. Brown. With Por- 
traits and Other Illustrations, In two volumes. 420, 
390 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $9.40; by mail, $9.81. 


Mr. Horatio Brown's ‘Life of John Addington 
Symonds is composed with so careful and so success- 
ful a reticence on the part of the author, that it is not 
at first sight obvious how much its concealment of art 
is a conscious subtlety in art. It is a painful, a 
tragic, book, this record of what Symonds calls ‘‘ my 
chequered, confused, and morally perturbed exist- 
ence,’ and yet at the same time an inspiring, an 
exhilarating book, which quickens one with a sense 
of the possibilities of life by its revelation of the 
charm, the courage, the nobility, the fixed aim, the 
endlessly thwarted and undaunted endeavor of a 
human spirit ‘to live resolvedly in the Whole, the 
Good, the True.’’ To those who knew and loved the 
man, it calls up, not merely the blithe companion of 
any hour's adventure, but the real, suffering and 
sympathetic individuality that lay deeper; and it 
recalls that memory with almost intolerable vivid- 
ness. 

In the early part of 1889 Symonds wrote an 
Autobiography, which he himself considered the 
best piece of literary work he had ever done. 
A good deal, especially of the earlier part of 
this Autobiography is incorporated in Mr. Brown's 
volumes, and we areinclined to think that Symonds 
was right in his estimate of it. It is full of curious 
self-analysis of a nature which realizes itself to be 
‘‘impenetrably reserved in the depths of myself, 
rhetorically candid on the surface.” That, indeed, 
was Symonds’ attitude through life; and (strange, 
contradictory, as the man was in all things) even more 
so at the beginning than at the end of his career. 

Symonds’ detailed estimate of his own literary 
capacities and acquirements, in the Autobiography, is 
somewhat cruelly just: 


‘“‘ Having an active brain and a lively curiosity, I was 
always acquiring information, while the defect of my 
retentive power made me continually lose the larger portion 
of it. Yet in this way my intellectual furniture grew to bea 
vague, ill-digested, inaccurate mass, rich in possibilities, but 
poor in solid stuff. * * * I cannot learn anything syste- 
matically. Grammar, logic, political economy, the exact 
sciences, offered insuperable difficulties to my mind. The 
result is, that I-know nothing thoroughly, and I do not think 
this is so much due to lazimess as to cerebral incapacity. 
* * * Retentive receptivity is the quality I claim. Com- 
bined with a moderate estimate of my own powers and a fair 
share of common sense, together with an active curiosity, 
this receptive and retentive susceptibility to various objects 
and emotions has given a certain breadth, a certain catholicity, 
a certain commonplaceness, to my zesthetic conclusions. 

‘“« My powers of expression were considerable, yet not 
of first-rate quality, Vaughan, at Harrow, told me the truth 
when he said that my besetting sin was ‘fatal facility.’ I 
struggled long to conquer fluency. Still, I have not suc- 
ceeded. I find a pleasure in expression for its own sake ; 
but I have not the inevitable touch of the trve poet, the 
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unconquerable patience of the conscious artist. As in other 
matters, so here, I tried to make the best of my defects. Con- 
centration lies beyond my grasp. The right words do not 
fall into the right places at my bidding. I have written few 
good paragraphs, and possibly no single perfect line.” 

Not a word need be added, nor a word altered, in 
this unsparing self-criticism. In truth, Symonds was 
neither a scholar nor an artist. What he possessed, 
however, was an extraordinarily interesting and unu- 
sual personality, which, gradually outgrowing the 
reserve and speculation of the earlier years, came at 
last to be intensely vivid, human, and acutely in 
touch with humanity. In 1877 he writes in a letter: 


“1, for my part, try to live without asking many questions. 
I do not want to be indifferent to the great problems of mor- 
als, immortality and the soul; but I want to learn to be as 
happy as my health and passions will allow me, without rais- 
ing questions I am convinced no one will ever answer from 
our human standpoint.’ 


It was a sort of awakening, this more human view 
of life, and, this sense of reality once firmly appre- 
hended, he could write, as he does in one of his latest 
letters : 

“ With me life burns ever more intense as my real strength 
wanes and my days decrease, It seems to me sometimes 
awful—the pace at which I live in feeling—inversely to the 
pace at which myself is ebbing to annihilation.” 

Gradually, therefore, a new estimate of the value, 
not merely of such literature as he could write, but of 
literature itself, formed itself in his mind; and united 
with that other feeling of powerlessness in still further 
discouraging him from too keen a following of art and 
the rewards of art. A passage which we quote from 
an unpublished letter gives characteristic expression 
to this view of things: 

“You are quite right to regard art, literatu e, as the nob!est 
function of your life. What I gently said, and somewhat 
cynically, perhaps, to the contrary, is very much the result of 
a long experience in renunciation and patience, the like of 
which you have not yet had to undergo. I think it best for 
men to arm themselves with Stoicism as regards success 
(either external, or in proportion to their own ideals), and to 
maintain as a guiding principle what is the ultimate fact— 
namely, that art and literature are and never can be more 
than functions of human life. Life therefore first.”’ 

‘‘ Life therefore first.” Symonds was right; and it 
was the life in him, the personality, that gave the man 
his real interest, his real fascination. But either he 
did not realize, or realized too late, that where he 
might have added something vital to literature was 
piecisely in the record of this passionate communion 
with life. Perhaps, after all, ‘‘ the right word” would 
never have “fallen into the right place.” But, judg- 
ing by the few personal things that he did, and by 
what we are allowed to read of that Autobiography, 
which is not likely at present to be published in its 
entirety, he might have done much; he would cer- 
tainly have done something more essentially valuable 
than the never quite satisfying contributions to gen- 
eral culture, to which the main part of his life was 
devoted. But, as we have said, all this work was in 
part an escape, an escape from himself; and the 
“life” which he placed before “literature ’’ was in 
part also an escape in another direction. Never 
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‘truly reconciled either with life or with himself,” he 
chose the simpler task of writing the History of the 
Renaissance, rather than the perhaps impossible one 
of writing the history of his own soul. 

London Saturday Review. 


LA FAYETTE IN OUR REVOLUTION. 


THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, With some account of the Attitude of 
France toward the War of Independence. By Charle- 
magne Tower, Jr., LL.D. Two volumes. 494, 537 pp- 
Indexed. S8vo, $6.00; by mail, $6.52. 


The story of the Marquis de La Fayettein the American 
Revolution is more comprehensive than at first 
thought appears, and the reader has not gone far in 
Mr. Tower's first volume before he perceives how 
much the subject involves and upon how large a can- 
vas the artist has projected his picture. Reading 
further he perceives as well in what just proportion 
the picture has been composed, to give its due import- 
ance to every part, while maintaining always the 
prominence of the central and representative figure. 
For La Fayette’s career in America was peculiar in 
this, that while his coming here was entirely a per- 
sonal and individual impulse, unconnected with, and 
even at the first opposed to the public policy of his 
nation, he became in a peculiar way the representa- 
tive of French sympathy and aid—that sympathy and 
aid without which, in all probability, American 
independence could not at the time have been 
achieved. This distinctive position, it must also be 
said, was acquired by La Fayette entirely by his per- 
sonal character, so that one who attempts to relate 
his career in America has to present a brilliant indi- 
vidual biography, yet to present it constantly in inti- 
mate relation with a history of national policy of the 
widest and most far-reaching results. 

Mr. Tower's work has thus a double subject, as 
expressed in the title. La Fayette’s personal 
biography has at first but little to do with the 
attitude of France towards the war of independence; 
and yet the two strands of the narrative run parallel, 
and with the completion of the alliance they become 
united, and we follow the history of the war, both 
military and political, as it was seen by La Fayette— 
an international standpoint that presents the widest 
possible view. It is the author's great achievement, 
to have given unity to this complex subject, an 
achievement made possible only by exact and com- 
plete knowledge and a broad and comprehensive 
intellectual grasp. The ground is covered so thor- 
oughly that there is nothing left to be added, and yet, 
with all its detail, the work is so well proportioned, so 
just in tone, so clear and virile and so fluent and 
bright in style, and with the personal element so dis. 
crimninatingly accented, that it will be found to possess 
a fascinating interest. 

It is a large work, largely and broadly done, not 
only with accuracy of scholarship but with a personal 
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interest and sympathy that will give it enduring 
vitality, alike as a record of the French alliance and 
as a memorial of that brilliant young figure the magic 
of whose name will always stir a responsive emotion 
in the two Republics. Philadelphia Times. 











C. TOWER, JR. 
Charlemagne Tower. Jr., is descended, in the eighth 
generation, from John Tower, who emigrated from 
Norfolk, in England, in 1637, and settled in Hing- 
ham, in Massachusetts. He was born in Philadelphia 
on the 17th of April, 1848, and is the son of 
Charlemagne and Amelia Malvina (Bartle) Tower. 











































Mr. Tower received his early education at the Mili- 
tary Academy of General William H. Russell, in 
New Haven, Connecticut, and afterwards at Phillips 
Academy, at Exeter, New Hampshire. He was 
graduated from Harvard University in the class of 
1872. 

Upon leaving Cambridge he went to Europe with 
the purpose of studying History, Modern Languages 
and Literature. He spent the year 1873 in Spain, 
attending lectures at the University of Madrid; in 
1874 he studied at Paris and at Tours, in France; in 
1875 he continued his course of study in Germany, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Subsequently he traveled 
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through Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and trav- 
ersed Russia from St. Petersburg to the Black Sea, to 
visit the scene of the Crimean War. He went also 
to Constantinople and through Syria to Jerusalem, 
and after having spent some time in Greece, he went 
to Egypt and ascended the Nile into Nubia. Return- 
ing to America, after an absence of four years, he 
entered the office of William Henry Rawle, Esq., in 
Philadelphia, as a student at law, and he attended the 
courses of law lectures at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was admitted to the bar in September, 
1878. 

In 1882 Mr. Tower removed to Duluth, Minnesota, 
to accept the presidency of the Duluth and Iron 
Range Railroad Company, which position he held in 
conjunction with that of Managing Director of the 


Hall Caine. 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Russell and Sons ) : 
From ‘A Son of Hagar.” 


R. F. Fenno and Company. 


Minnesota Iron Company for five years, during which 
he was largely instrumental in opening and develop- 
ing the great iron deposits of Minnesota. He re- 
turned in 1887 to Philadelphia where he now resides, 

Mr. Tower is a Trustee of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Vice-President of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, a member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, of the Numismatic Society, and of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers; he is a Director 
of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company and of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany. He received the degree of LL. D., from 
Lafayette College. 


=The Hon. John Bigelow’s “ Life of Samuel J. 
Tilden ” will be published by the Harpers. 
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‘“*THE MANXMAN’S”’ SUCCESSOR. 


A Son of Hagar. By Hall Caine. [Illustrated by 
Albert Hencke. 354 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 
cents; Fenno’s Illustrated series, 12mo, paper, 45 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 

Hall Caine’s new novel, issued last week, has been 

impatiently awaited by the public since the announce- 

ment of a month ago that it was in press. The result 
will doubtless disappoint—at first. It may be a dis- 

appointment to the mass. ‘‘ The Manxman”’ is a 

straight, clean-cut story, with few characters. ‘‘ The 

Son of Hagar” has many characters, and a most 

involved plot, which will bother the swift reader. To 

this is added plenty of dialect, for the story is of the 
humbler classes, mainly Cumbrian peasants. Mr. 

Caine explains that in his first novel, ‘‘ The Shadow 

of a Crime,” he ‘‘ tried to penetrate 

into the soul of a brave, unselfish, 
long-suffering man, and to lay bare 
the processes by which he raised 
himself to the great height of self- 
sacrifice. In this novel the aim 
has been to penetrate into the soul 
of a bad man, and to lay bare the 
processes by which he is tempted 
to his fall.”” No matter how well 
the latter may be done, it cannot 
have the interest of the former. 
N.Y. World. 
There is much literary facility 
in the telling of the story. The 
writer who described so well the 
rural life, the festivals and sports, 
the sunny days and the stormy 
ones on the Isle of Man is equally 
at home, seemingly, in Cumber- 
land. His group of Cumbrian rus- 
tics is as lifelike, as droll, as 
grotesquely natural as his Manx- 
men. His London and suburban 
pictures are equally vivid and 
good. * * * It is all inter- 
esting, because of the author’s skill and force. The 
attention is held closely, sometimes painfully. The 
limping, intellectual villain is one of the very worst 
persons in recent English fiction. The story of his 
relations with Mercy Fisher and his treatment of her 
isso unutterably sad that one almost wishes it had 
been omitted, especially as the girl has no effect at all 
in bringing about the inevitable downfall of the rascal. 

Yet the fact that it is sad proves that it must contain 

theelement of truth. Vice and its results are painted 

in strong colors, N.Y. Times. 


HALL CAINE AS POET. 
Mr. Hall Caine has found a portion of a remarkable 


Manx ballad, which will be interesting to the student 
of myth as well as to the ‘student of poetry. There 
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appears to be no record in the Isle of Man that it has 
ever been written before, and Mr. Caine picked it up 
and pieced it together inits native tongue from the 
recollections of the older fishermen of Peel. He has 
made an English version which has no claim whatever 
to be literal, though the burden and metre and many 
of the lines come direct from the broken and incom- 
plete Manx original. The story is of the phantom 
ship family of legend, which is common to all 
Scandinavian countries, though the Manx 
variant appears to be the most rounded and 
complete of any yet found. The English bal- 
lad, which bears the title of the Manx frag- 
ment, ‘‘Graih my Chree’’ (‘Love of my 
Heart’), has appeared in the V. Y. World. 


SALES OF ‘THE MANXMAN.”’ 
A correspondent writes: ‘‘The Manxman,” 
which is just half a year published, seems to 
have surpassed all previous records of book 
sales. It appeared first in England and 
America on August 3, 1894, at 6s. and $1.50. 
Mr. Heineman has gone to press with a fifth 
edition of 10,000 copies, making in all 55,000 
copies printed, and Messrs. Appleton are print- 
ing a further edition of 5,000. The actual 
sales to date are interesting as a record: 


In England and Colonies. . . . . . . 45.000 
In the United States . pins ok os 
On the Continent (about). . . . . . - 5000 


Total sales in about six months . . . 75 002 
These figures, which are authentic, are prcb- 
ably without parallel in the history of book 
publishing in any country except France, 
where the popular novel (say of Daudet or 

Zola) is published at half the English price. 
London Daily News. 


THE RALSTONS. 
By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘‘ A Roman 
Singer,” “Katherine Landerdale,” etc. In two 
volumes, 340, 336 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 


$1.66. 

Of the twenty-three novels that F. Marion 
Crawford has published the writer recalls 
only two that he did not read with what 
is usually called ‘absorbing interest ’"— 
“Khaled”? and ‘The Witch of Prague.” He 
may have had very decided opinions as to the 
varying literary merit of this long Jist of books, but 
never but one opinion as to their power of catching 
hold of a reader at the start and keeping him down 
to business till the last page. In them all he does not 
remember that the author has consciously or uncon- 
sciously duplicated a single dramatic situation. If 
any writer of fiction in English during the past decade 
has shown an equal fertility of invention the present 
writer cannot name him. 
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The easiest sort of criticism is the kind that tells 
how many things the writer discussed is mo¢. It is 
possible to write a perfectly true criticism of the best 
novelist who ever wrote on this basis, and make it 
“scathing ’’ ; but it would not be just. For instance, 
how easy it would be to enumerate all the virtues of 
Hawthorne and show that Fielding did not possess a 
single one of them; but no sane man would consider 
that a test of the merits of Fielding. 
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He slipped before her and she set down the pail. 


From “ A Son of Hagar.” 


The writer, therefore, prefers to say that, as an 
inventor of plots and a teller of entrancing tales, Mr. 
Crawford has to-day few equals. He has many other 
pleasing qualities as a writer in unequal degrees, but 
here he is supreme. 

The latest exhibition of Mr. Crawford's skill in this 
direction is ‘‘ The Ralstons,”’ a very long novel which 
succeeds in holding your attention in spite of an unus- 
ual number of digressions which seem to delay the plot. 

It is not an agreeable story—the bickerings of the 
Lauderdale tamily being frequent and exceedingly 
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irritating. But it is something of an achievement to 
show the strange results of an inherited family temper 
working in different personalities. There is a great 
deal of truth in this presentation of a strong family 
trait—one of the kind which makes the members of 
the family charming people to outsiders, but very 
annoying to eachother. They have a keen apprecia- 
tion of each other's virtues, but bring thein together 
and their eccentricities clash. They know it is fool- 
ish, but for their lives they cannot change it. 

One of the best characters that the author has ever 
drawn is the old millionaire, Robert Lauderdale—a 


Pierce. Keeley. Carlin. 


G. P. Putman’s Sons 


Spencer. 
From 


portrait of great strength, and unusual pathos of a 
virile kind. The chapters describing his illness and 
death are the best in the book—full of dignity and 
dramatic force. 

With his accustomed dexterity the author springs a 
complete surprise upon the reader in the very last 
chapter. 

As a whole, ‘‘ The Ralstons ” is a worthy sequel to 
“Katharine Lauderdale,’’ which in America has been 
one of the most successful of the author's books. In 
England, it is said, they do not like it, though Funch 
has given it his blessing. Droch in Life. 
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“In the Heart of the Bitter-Root Mountains.” 
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ADVENTURES IN IDAHO. 


IN THE HEART OF THE BITTER ROOT MOUNTAINS, 
The story of the Carlin Hunting Party. By Heclawa, 
259pp. With map. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

“In the Heart of the Bitter-Root Mountains,” by 

“ Heclawa” (A. L. A. Himmelwright), is noteworthy 

as containing probably the best map ever published 

of the huge nest of mountains in central Idaho, west 
of the main ridge which forms the divide between 
that State and Montana, though the scale is too small 
to show much detail. The best map we have between 
Lewis and Clark’s (published in 1814) and this one of 
Mr. Himmelwright’s, is a scarcely known 
sheet, twenty-five miles to the inch, by 
George Benson Nicholson, 1866, published 
with a pamphlet of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity of Illinois, May 1, 1887, by Prof. 
Oliver Marcy, entitled ‘‘The Lou Lou 
Trail.” None of the various other maps we 
have examined—both civil and military— 
are of the slightest value, for it is a fact 
that an area in Idaho larger than some 
of our States is less known geographically 
than some equal areas in Central Africa, 
and within the arctic circle. Mr. Himmel- 
wright’s book is the story of the Carlin 
hunting party in that region, which acquired 
such sensational notoriety a year or so ago 
from the distressing incident of the aban- 
donment of a cook, moribund with uremia, 
to save the lives of the rest. This seems 
to have been justified by the extremity 
to which the party were reduced, and should 
not have made a scandal; the real criti- 
cism to be passed is, that those young 
fellows had no business to be in such a 
place at that season of the vear. .V. Y. Pos?. 


THE CYCLOPA:DIA OF NAMES: 
A PRONOUNCING AND ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, OF NAMES IN GEOGRAPHY, BI0G- 
RAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, HIsTory, ETHNOLOGY, 
ART, ARCHAZOLOGY, FIcTION, Etc. Edited 
by Benjamin E. Smith, A. M. 

Smith, who has undertaken to edit 
this massive volume of nearly eleven hun- 
dred pages, is also the managing editor 
of ‘‘ The Century Dictionary,” and may therefore 
be said to deserve, in some measure, the title 
bestowed on his more famous predecessor in Albe- 
marle Street of ‘‘ Dictionary Smith.”” A work which, 
like ‘‘The Cyclopzdia of Names,’’ comprises so 
great a variety of topics, cannot be adequately esti- 
mated until a frequent reference has disclosed its 
merits and defects. As far as we have been able to 
test its accuracy we have rarely found it wanting, 
and the mistakes are of an insignificant kind. The 
volume, as the title implies, is both a Cyclopzedia and 
a Dictionary, and ‘‘comprises not only names in 
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biography and geography, but also names of races 
and tribes, mythological and legendary persons and 
places, characters and objects in fiction, stars and 
constellations, notable buildings and archeological 
monuments, works of art, institutions (academies, 
universities, societies, legislative bodies, orders, clubs, 
etc.,) historical events (wars, battles, treaties, con- 
ventions, etc.,) sects, parties, noted streets and 
squares, books, plays, operas, and even celebrated 
gems, vessels (warships, yachts, etc.,) and horses. 
Pseudonyms also which have literary importance are 
included.”” The mass of condensed information which 
the Cyclopzedia contains on all subjects and through- 
out all ages is extraordinary, and any one who has 
neither time nor inclination for reading—though 
where the inclination exists, time will always be 
found—may learn something about everything in 
these pages, from the Shepherd Kings of Egypt to the 
Whitechapel murders. To the English student, the 
most prominent defect of the volume is the American 
spelling, which offends his eye upon every page. 
Why will not London publishers make a stand against 
this detestable innovation ? London Spectator. 





MR. SALA’S MANY MEMORIES. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. Written by himself. In two volumes. With 
portrait. 379, 381 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$4.10, 

Mr. Sala has his critics absolutely at his mercy from 

the very beginning, There are many obvious things 

to be said about his book, but he has anticipated 
them. He is so frank and particular in stating and 
reiterating his own faults as a writer and the deficien- 
cies of his autobiography that there is very little left 
forthe most hostile reviewer to say on those heads 
without using quotation marks. He begins by 
announcing that he intends to use the big “I” con- 
tinually and without shame; he admits that his lite- 
rary style is turgid and that he has a tendency toward 
pompous phrases and long words, and he is confident 
that he is nota man of genius, and that he is not 
even celebrated. Indeed, the irritated reviewer, 
determined to find a vulnerable point in Mr. Sala’s 
well-made armor, may even be inclined to deny these 
statements, and as he reads page after page and finds 
that his interest in these memoirs grows and grows, to 
accuse the author of false modesty, which is a most 
reprehensible trait. To be sure, Mr. Sala is not pro- 
found or always logical, but he is mightily entertaining. 

Sala was the youngest child of a gentleman of Ital- 

ian descent resident in London, and the daughter of a 

West Indian planter. There were thirteen children 

in all, but only five survived at the time of his birth, 

in 1828. His father died a few weeks after George 

Augustus was born, and the mother had a hard time 

to support her little brood. She was a teacher of 

music and a singer and stage performer of some little 
repute, and she depended greatly upon the patronage 
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of royalty and nobility for her living. The boy was 
weak and sickly. He early lost the use of one of his 
eyes, and although now, in his sixty-seventh year, he 
is in the possession of all his mental faculties, and 
still capable of much hard work, he says he has never 
been strong. 

Much of his mother’s life was passed in the theatre, 
and so George Augustus received part of his desul- 
tory education in the greenroom and by the prompt- 
er’s box. He knew French and Latin and Greek be- 
fore he was grounded in English, and he declares that 
he never was properly taught the language. he has 
used so fluently for half a century. He had few play- 
mates of his own age, but he had a toy theatre and 
he wrote toy plays. He was for some time at school 
in France. He early developed a knack of drawing 
and coloring, and his first remunerative work was as a 
draughtsman. He was by turns a scene painter, a 
mural decorator, and an engraver. In his boyhood 
he knew many actors, artists, musicians, and men of 
letters, and he was an omivorous reader. 

His brother Charles took to the stage under the 
name of Wynne, and with him George Augustus 
wrote a pantomime that was performed and an 
operetta that was sent to limbo. The idea of writing 
for his living, however, did not occur to him in his 
early youth, for other professions then seemed more 
accessible, and although he seems to have had some 
taste for music, yet his liking for the fine arts was 
greater. It is a familiar matter of record that he 
decorated the walls of the famous restaurant of Soyer, 
in the London Exhibition of 1851, with caricatures 
of the great personages of the day, and that he did 
much ofthe drawing in a well-remembered panoramic 
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view of the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. But 
by that time he had obtained considerable experience 
as a writer, particularly of short graphic sketches of 
London life, and spicy paragraphs about the theatre. 
He made pictures for Albert Smith's Man in the 
Moon, a hostile rival to Punch, and for The Penny 
Sunday Times, and the ‘‘penny dreadfuls”’ of 
Edward Lloyd, and for many other illustrated publi- 
cations, but his first literary effort was a short story 
which he sent to Zhe Family Herald in 1845. This 
was printed, but his second story was neither pub- 
lished nor returned to him. 


“Under the shoulder of the huge brute.” 
Henry Holt and Company. 
From “ The Devil's Playground.” 


When, in February, 1848, the French actors of the 
Theatre Historique went to London to play ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo” the anti-French feeling in London was very 
bitter, and the performances broke up in a great row. 
Sala wrote a comic ballad, called ‘‘The Battle of 
Monte Cristo,” in the meter of ‘‘ The Ingoldsby 
Legends,’’ and sent it to a little weekly sheet called 
Chat. It was printed, and soon afterward Sala became 
editor of that ill-fated publication. In this he started 
a department entitled ‘“‘ A Hundred Different Faults 
of a Hundred Different Actors,’’ which was snappy, 
and caused some confusion. Nevertheless, in 1851, 
after all this experience as a writer, he deliberately 
apprenticed himself to a plate engraver, and learned 
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that trade so well that he could take it up to-day if 
necessary. 

About that time he made the acquaintance of 
Charles Dickens, and, with the publication of his first 
article, called ‘‘The Key to the Street,’’ began his 
connection with Dickens’s Household Words, which 
brought him in £5 a week, and this for all time ended 
his trials. Now began a long period of careless Bohe- 
mianism, which extended over many years. The 
period of the Crimean war came and passed, leaving 
Sala still a reckless Bohemian, but, the treaty of 
peace having been signed, ambition to see more and 
do more suddenly seized him, and he made his first 
‘‘journey due north,” and from St. Petersburg sent 
his studies of Russian life and character, that were 
first printed in Household Words and afterward in 
book form. He received £240 for his traveling 
expenses, living expenses for six months, and his 
work, and he thinks to this day he was ill paid. On 
his return, with £2 in his pocket, he made arrange- 
ments with the Routledges for the publication of his 
papers in book form, for which he was to receive the 
sum of £250. This. arrangement, or something else, 
angered Dickens, who withheld his permission for 
the republication, as he had a right to do under the 
copyright law, and Sala’s historical quarrel with the 
great novelist began, 

But Sala’s fortune was made, nevertheless. He 
wrote his first novel, and shortly afterward another 
book, and became the sport of Zhe Saturday Review, 
the abuse of which, he insists, helped him greatly. 
He began to write for Zhe Daily Telegraph the same 
year, and refused the editorship of Once a Week. In 
a year or so Dickens and he came to terms, and “A 
Journey Due North ”’ was published by Bentley. His 
income soon grew to be fifteen pounds or sixteen 
pounds a week, and, becoming tired of Bohemia, he 
married and settled down. 

From that day to this Mr. Sala has been a leader 
writeron Zhe Daily Telegraph, and he insists that in 
a large part of the time he has written three thousand 
words a day, six days every week. He was also editor 
of the monthly called Zempl/e Bar for a long while, 
and wrote for it his novel called ‘‘ Quite Alone.” For 
The Telegraph he has served also as ‘‘ Our Special 
Correspondent ” all over the world, and often when 
important events occurred in London he left his desk 
and the editorial “‘ we and went out as a descriptive 
writer to see things and describe what he saw. Thus 
he wrote about the Prince of Wales’ wedding, the 
Clerkenwell explosion, the Tichborne trial, and other 
incidents that were talked about the world over. He 
was in Italy with Garibaldi, and went to Rome when 
Pius IX had his troubles; he was in the thick of the 
Franco-Prussian war, and went to Russia again after 
the Nihilists killed Alexander II. Finally he went to 
Australia by way of the United States. His first wife 
died in Melbourne in 1886, and four years later he 
was married to Miss Stannard. 
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As for the value for his autobiography as a book ot 
reference for the library, we feel compelled to say that 
implicit reliance on his statements of facts and his 
dates is shaken, when he misplaces fastidious Dori- 
court in Farquar’s delightful but reprehensible 
“ Beaux’ Stratagem,” instead of Hannah Cowley’s 
much decenter and much feebler play, ‘‘ The Belle’s 
Stratagem ;”” when he calls his old friend, 

John Maddison Morton, the farce writer, 
Thomas Madison Morton, and one of 
the most distinguished Britons of this era, 
Thomas Arthur Jones. Mr. Sala’s early 
sad experience with ‘‘ systems” in gamb- 
ling did not cure him of the habit. He 
made frequent visits to Homburg and 
other dangerous resorts, and was the 
victim of many ‘infallible systems,” 
which would not work. On the whole, 
he extenuates nothing im writing about 
him-elf, and, so far as we can judge, sets 
down naught in malice about his fellow- 
man. N.Y. Times. 


A STORY OF THE NORTHWEST. 


THE DEVIL’s PLAYGROUND. By John 
Mackie. Illustrated by A. Hencke. 246 
pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents, 

The most alarming thing about Mr. 

Mackie’s very readable story of ‘‘ The 

Devil's Playground” is its title. After 

all, it is but the tolerably familiar combi- 

nation of love and adventure, and above 
all nobility of character, which triumphs 
over the perils involved in both. No 
doubt ‘“‘ His Satanic Majesty’’—as the 
usurper of the peculiarly wild playground 
in the very wild Northwest of Canada, 
which forms the scene of this book, is 
styled rather too. often—does his best to 
make Mrs. Tredennis and her old lover 
Dick Travers “‘ go wrong.”’ But he fails 
to do anything more than nearly kill 
them of cold and starvation. In the 
supreme moment of their lives, when 
they part to all appearance forever, prin- 
ciple triumphs over passion, and they 
discover, through explanations, that they 
have been parted by a misunderstand- 
ing, not by perfidy on the part of either. 

The closing chapters are rather tame. 

Mrs. Tredennis finds her husband, whom 

she had married because he was regarded as ‘“‘ desir- 

able,"’ and because she thought Dick a traitor, 
to be a very fine fellow ; and Dick on his part finds 

Miss Dalton, who nurses him, to be a charming as 

well as a wealthy girl, and eminently worth marrying. 

All the characters in the story are good. The best is 

the guide, philosopher, and friend of Dick Travers, 

who certainly manages to keep as old a head on 
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as young shoulders as is possible or perhaps desir- 
able. London Academy. 


=Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer has completed her his- 
torical romance, ‘‘ The Doom of the Holy City.’’ The 
publication in book form is also announced of Mrs, 
Farmer's ‘ Aunt Belindy Sketches.” 


_—— 
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New Guinean trom the Strait of Bourgat. 
From ‘‘ The Pygmies.” 


THE PYGMIES. 

By A. De Quatrefages. Translated by Frederick 
Starr. With numerous illustrations. 255 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

An admirable translation, by Frederick Starr, of the 

late Professor A. De Quatrefages’ authoritative mono- 

graph entitled ‘‘ The Pygmies.” The anthropological 
labors of this conservative French scholar have long 
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familiar to the general reader, the contributions of 
Du Chaillu deserving particular mention. To-day 
these litttle blacks are segregated and scattered every- 
where, and they are only too frequently the prey of 


commanded the respect and encouraged the investi- 
gations of American as well as Continental students. 
Attention has frequently been drawn to the small 
black races by travelers whose explorations are 


American Publishing Company. 
i 5 


PUDD'NHEAD WILSON. 


252 
his benefactor’s face. After amoment or two 


he ventured forward again—one step— 
reached for his prize and seized it, dropping 
the knife-sheath. Then he felt the old man’s 
strong grip upon him, and a wild cry of 
“Help! help!” rang in his ear. Without 
hesitation he drove the knife home—and was 
free. Some of the notes escaped from his 
left hand and fell in the blood on the floor. 
He dropped the knife and snatched them up 
and started to fly; transferred them to his 
left hand, and seized the knife again, in his 
fright and confusion, but remembered himself 
and flung it from him, as being a dangerous 
witness to carry away with him. 

He jumped for the stair-foot, and closed 
the door behind him; and as he snatched his 
candle and fled upward, the stillness of the 
night was broken by the sound of urgent foot- 
steps approaching the house. In another 
moment he was in his room and the twins 
were standing aghast over the body of the 
murdered man! 


Tom put on his coat, buttoned his hat un- 


der it, threw on his suit of girl’s clothes, 


| 


From ‘‘ The Tragedy of Pudd'nhead Wilson.” 


brutal races, larger and 
more powerful than them- 
selves. They have dis- 
appeared entirely from 
certain portions of the 
globe which they formerly 
occupied nevertheless 
they have played their 
part in the history of the 
race and have become 
the subject of legends, 
which serious writers 
have not disdained to 
transmit. To present the 
freshest scientific truth 
in regard to the pygmies 
of antiquity and their 
fables is the chief pur- 
pose of Professor De 
Quatrefages’ work. The 
author devotes one chap- 
ter to the Bushmen and 
Hottentots, inasmuch as 
the little stature of the 
first of these races places 
them by the side ot the 
classical pygmies. It is 
fortunate that American 
students of anthropology 
are able to enjoy as lumi- 
nous a translation of this 
notable monograph as 
that which President 
Starr now submits to the 
public. 

Philadelphia Press. 


=Mr. Karl Karoly, au- 
thor of “‘ Raphael's Mad- 
onnas”’ and other books 
on art, has in press a full 
account of all ‘ The 
Paintings of Venice,” 
which will be published 
before the Art Exposition 
in Venice in April, by 
Messrs. Bell & Sons, 
London, and Macmillan 
& Co., New York. The 
book will be beautifully 
illustrated with photo- 
graphic reproduction of 
some of the celebrated 
Venetian masterpieces. 
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MARK TWAIN’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE TRAGEDY OF PUDD'NHEAD WILSON AND THE 
COMEDY OF THOSE EXTRAORDINARY TWINS. By 
Mark Twain, (Samuel L. Clemens.) With marginal 
illustrations, 432%pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 

Mark Twain’s last book is a story of mixed babies and 

the ingenious detection of crime. It is not altogether 

another “ Hucklebury Finn.” On the other hand, it 
isa relief to find that it is not another ‘‘ Yankee at 

King Arthur’s Court.” Roxy, the slave woman who 

changes the babies, is a delightful character, 

who stirs us with a warm and ready interest. 

For the rest, there is little that can be 

said to rouse enthusiasm. Pudd’n- 

head Wilson himself is a little 
unreal, too much of the deus 

ex machind, though there 
is much that is Twainian 
in the specimen say- 
ings that illustrate his 
wisdom. Every chap- 
ter is headed with 
these extracts, and 
it is clear that 

Pudd’nhead Wil- 

son is to Mark 

Twain what Poor 

Richard was to rf 

Franklin. Inthe 

means by which 

Wilson detects 

the murderer of 

Judge Driscoll we 

have an ingenious 

adaptation of the 
system of thumb-im- 
pressions, originated 

by Sir W. Herschell, in 

India, as a method of 

identifying criminals. It is 

cleverly, if not entirely per- 
suasively, worked out in the 
story. But the sketch of Roxy, the 
negress, is by far the finest thing in the 
book. London Saturday Review. 


It is in ‘‘ Those Extraordinary Twins,” which is 
the second part of the volume, that the artist has done 
his cleverest work. This undoubtedly is because the 
story is the funnier of the two. There is an almost 
infinite amount of suggestion for an artist of the hu- 
morous vein in the story of the two-headed man whom 
Twain persists in regarding as really two men—mak- 
ing one man sick while the other is well; making one 
fight a duel while the other protests against the per- 
formance; baptizing the good one while; the other 
Sputters curses ; hanging the bad one while the other 
looks indignant, though he finally does consent to 
join in the kicking. N.Y. Times. 


PAYS 
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PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 


The Hero of Portugal and of Modern Discovery, 
1394-1460 A.D. ByC. Raymond Beazley. Heroes of 
the Nations series. 336pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

This volume, written by Mr. C. Raymond Beazley, 

gives an account of geographical progress throughout 

the early ages. It was Prince Henry who first directed 
the movement which culminated with Columbus 
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The World according to Edrisi (¢ 1150). 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From “‘ Henry the Navigator.” 


and the discovery of America. It was Henry and 
Portugal who prepared the way. The work is of 
decided interest, because it contains copies of all the 
best-known maps of the early cartographers. The 
illustrations are numerous, giving portraits of Prince 
Henry, with those of the principal persons of his 
time. Mr. Beazley’s volume gives the opportunity 
for understanding the first outlook on an unknown 
world, and it is possible to appreciate what were the 
great victories of geographicaliadvance. V.Y. Times. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


MESSIRE AND OTHER STORIES. By Frances E. 
Crompton, author of “ Master Bartlemy,’’ “ The Gentle 
Heritage,” etc, Illustrated. 117 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 67 cents. 


Miss Frances E. Crompton’s ‘“‘Messire”’ is a charming 
little fellow whose story is pleasantly told. There 
is a suggestion of Fauntleroy, the cause of which 
probably lies as much with the reader as with the 
author. The bit of pathos at the end was not neces- 


Executed a bow of such surpassing depth. 
E. P, Dutton and Company. 


sary to completion, but is a feminine failing. The 
two other stories bound with it are also good. 
Public Opinion. 


A NEW EDITION OF POE. 

THe WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN PoE. Newly col- 
lected and edited, with a Memoir, Critical Introduc- 
tions, and Notes by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
George Edward Woodberry. The illustrations by Albert 
Edward Sterner. In ten volumes. Vol. I. 343 pp. 
12m0, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.47. 

It has been forty-five years since Poe died, and still 

the warfare rages which began when Griswold's 
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memoir appeared a few months later, Few biog- 
raphers have been so bitterly assailed, and still the 
life of Poe remains to be written. Ingram's kindly 
sketch is too obviously one-sided to be entirely 
trustworthy, and it is a far cry from his point of view 
to that ofGriswold and Allibone, with memorials 
without number scattered between. Mr. Wood- 
berry’s memoir, which fitly precludes the new ten- 
volume edition of Poe’s works which is dedicated to 
the University of Virginia, is an excellent piece 
of work. While his statements are unmistak- 
able, there is an absence of rancor as well as 
of indiscriminate laudation. The fashion set 
these many years, of attacking or defending 
Griswold, is conspicuous by its non-presence, 
and there is a scrupulous abstinence from super- 
fluous comment and from moralizing. While 
this is not the place to analyze Poe’s character, 
we must say that the yearly acccumulating 
mass of evidence tends to show the cause of 
his life-failure. Intoxication, whether sporadic 
or frequent, was but a manifestation of his 
mental infirmities. Vain, continually carping 
at his employers’ methods and incapable of 
self-control, his failure was inevitable. 

But his genius is immortal ; despite the omni- 
present morbid taint, his work has stood the 
ordeal of fifty years, and now that the copy- 
right has expired, this edition has been under- 
taken in order to establish a more accurate text 
of his permanent writings. As the first five 
volumes will contain prose exclusively, it is 
not probable that the textual changes will be of 
much importance, but when the poems appear, 
a complete variorum is promised. Mr. Sted- 
man’s introduction is a good example of schol- 
arly criticism. He thinks, by the way, that 
Poe had but an imperfect training for an exact 
scholar, but not a bad series of chances fora 
genius. While the type is not as large as we 
should have liked, the impression is clear and 
the paper is good—altogether an attractive vol- 
ume. Washington Public Opinion. 


=Beerbohm Tree has presented to many of his 
friends in this country an interesting and dainty 
volume of which he is the author, and which con- 
tains a handsome portrait of the actor from a draw- 
ing by the Marchioness of Granby. The subject of 
the little book is ‘‘ The Imaginative Faculty,”’ being 
a lecture delivered by Mr. Tree at the Royal Institu- 
tion. Mr. Tree traces the imaginative faculty through 
its various phases of growth and especially considers 
its application to the art of acting. He shows that it 
is the essential requisite of the artist, without which no 
creation can be clothed with originality of beauty and 
that its waning is the first symptom of the decay of 
the intellectual powers. N.Y. World. 
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NOTES. 

=Maxwell Grey’s newest book is entitled ‘‘ Lays of 
the Dragon Slayer.” 

=Stone & Kimball will publish a volume of Paul 
Verlaine’s poems, translated by Miss Gertrude Hall. 

=A portrait and sketch of Miss Louise Stockton 
lead in interest in the February issue of Woman's 
Progress. 

=Harper's Weekly states that Frangois Coppée 
will come to the United States. An early rumor of 
his visit was denied. 

=Three editions having been exhausted in Eng- 
land of Rita’s new novel, ‘‘ Peg the Rake,” and the 
publishers have a fourth edition in the press. 

=The scene of Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s recently 
finished novel is in Chicago. It is entitled, ‘‘ With 
the Procession,” and will be issued by the Harper's. 

=A German version of ‘ God’s Fool” has just 
appeared at Berlin. The novel appeared originally 
in English, though its author, Maarten Maartens, is a 
Dutch writer. 

=The Rev. S. R. Crockett, author of “ The Stickit 
Minister,”’ ‘‘ The Raiders,” ‘‘ The Play Actress’”’ and 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet,” has resigned from the min- 
istry to devote himself entirely to novel-writing. 

=Mr. Grant Allen’s latest novel is a work embody- 
ing his theories and ideas on the marriage question, 
and which he has hitherto refrained from publishing 
for fear of Mrs. Grundy. ‘‘ The Woman Who Did” 
is its suggestive title. 

=Dr. Conan Doyle has undertaken to write a new 
series of short stories for the Strand Magazine to be 
entitled “* The Adventures of Brigadier Gerard,”’ the 
hero of which is a cavalry officer in Napoleon’s Grand 
Army. London Academy. 

=A prospectus for Household News for the coming 
year covers a list of articles by well-known writers on 
matters medical, architectural, decorative and educa- 
tional. Its able editor, Mrs. Rorer, the great author- 
ity on cooking, purposes to give to the magazine her 
undivided attention. 

=Mr. Gilbert Parker’s new historical romance, 
“The Seats of the Mighty,” will appear serially in 
America and in England, and it will be published at 
the end of the year. Another and concluding series 
of the “ Adventures of Pierre” will also be issued 
this year. London Atheneum, 


==The Saturday Review announces that “ The 
Barras Memoirs"’ are to be issued simultaneously in 
the original French and in an English translation. 
This translation isto be published by Messrs. Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co., the first two volumes in April, and 
the remaining two in the autumn. 

=Macmillan & Co. announce two new volumes 
about birds: ‘‘ Summer Studies of Birds and Books,” 
by Mr. William Warde Fowler, author of that delight- 
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ful and scholarly book, ‘‘A Year with the Birds’’ ; and 
‘* Structure and Life of Birds,’’ by Mr. F. W. Headley, 
Assistant Master at Haileybury College. 

=The charming story recently published by Mac- 
millian & Co., under the title of ‘‘ A Dramain Dutch,’’ 
by Z. Z., is said to be by Louis Zangwill, a younger 
brother of the author of ‘‘ Children of the Ghetto,” 
etc. I. Zangwill, it is said, intends to come to this 
country next season on a lecturing tour. 


=Mr. Hitchens, who now accepts responsibility 
for the authorship of ‘‘ The Green Carnation,” has 
succeeded Mr. G. Bernard Shaw as musical critic of 
the World. Mr. Hitchens is one of the pupils of the 
School of Journalism started by Mr. David Anderson 
when that writer retired from the staff of the Daily 
Telegraph. Exchange. 

=A correspondent who has written much and 
knows more of all that has been written in 
the past thirty years, kindly calls attention to an 
omission in the credit to two poems quoted last 
month. Longfellow’s Sonnet on “‘ Dante,” and Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘ Doubt,” were credited simply to 
the compilation by Arthur Simonds, ‘‘ American 
Song,” without mentioning the authors’ names. 


=“ The Story of the Stars,” by G. F. Chambers, 
is a compact and convenient outline of astronomy 
for popular reading, which is to be published shortly 
by D. Appleton & Co. as the first volume in a new 
series of ‘‘ Useful Stories.’’ This series includes 
‘« The Story of the Stars"’; ‘‘ The Story of the Earth,” 
by H. G. Seeley ; ‘‘The Story of Primitive Man,” 
by Edward Clodd ; ‘‘ The Story of the Solar System,” 
by G. F. Chambers. 

=The Publishers’ Weekly is now seeing through 
the press the “ Annual Literary Index” for 1894, 
which has taken the place of the ‘‘ Co-operative Index 
to Periodicals,”’ and forms the third annual supple- 
ment respectively to ‘‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature,”” in that it brings forward the index to 
periodical literature to the close of 1894, and to the 
“A, L. A. Index to General Literature,” issued by 
the publishing section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

=A tasteful little ‘‘ Memorial Volume,” published 
by Ginn & Co., covers commencement week of the 
University of Pennsylvania for 1894. It includes 
Dr. S. D. McConnell’s Baccalaureate Sermon; Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness’s characteristically happy 
address on the occasion of the presentation of the 
statue of Dr. Pepper; the retiring Provost's address 
to the Alumni; the address at the presentation of the 
Franklin Statue, by Russell Duane, Esq. (a direct 
descendant of Franklin, by the way); The Bachelor's 
Oration, by Mr. C. A. Herrick, on Abraham Lincoln 
as ‘‘ The Typical American,” and Mr. R. M. Alden’s 
valedictory address, ‘‘ The Utilities of Culture.’’ The 
volume is neatly bound in cloth, with the seal of the 
University, and the frontispiece is an excellent photo- 
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type of the bust of the Pepper statue, by Karl Bitter, 
which is soon to be set up in the University Library 
Building. 

= some idea of the Trilby craze can be imagined 
from the fact that over fifteen thousand Jadvance 
orders were received by the publishers for Mary Kyle 
Dallas’s clever parody, ‘‘ Billtry,”’ the sale of which 
will probably be many times that. The parody was 
not written at first for publication, but to amuse 
friends. It is an exactereversal of Du Maurier’s 
book, Trilby being a man and the three friends 
women. In fact, the sexes of ‘‘ Trilby”’ are reversed 
in ‘ Billtry,” with studio life in New York among 
women to contrast with studio life in Paris among 
men. N. Y. World. 


=A new departure is announced in a field-book 
soon to be published, entitled ‘‘ Birdcraft,”’ and writ- 
ten by Mabel Osgood Wright (Mrs. James Osborne 
Wright), the author of ‘‘ The Friendship of Nature.’’ 
It is the only book of its kind illustrated by plates 
giving in the natural colors an accurate view of the 
birds described in the text. The text completes the 
work by giving the descriptions and biographies of 
two hundred species, a synopsis of the families to 
which they belong, and a simple Key by which the 
birds may be identified, either by their color or by 
some equally visible quality. | The book will, more- 
over, be of a size convenient to carry out of doors. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


J. H. B. L.— 

James De Mille was born in St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
August, 1837. 

Gustave Haller is the pseudonym of Mme. Wilhelmine 
Joséphine (Simonin) Fould, the author of ‘ Renée and 
Franz.” 


Mrs. M. W.— 

Richard Doddridge Blackmore, best known by his famous 
romance, “ Lorna Doone,’’ is the author of many other 
stories, the scenes of all of which are laid in England: 
“Clara Vaughan,’’ ‘“ Christowell,”’ ‘ Alice Lorraine,” 
“Cripps the Carrier,’”’ “Tommy Upmore,’’ “ Erema,” 
**Cradock Nowell,” “ Mary Anerley,” “ Kit and Kitty,” 
“ Springhaven ” and “ Perlycross.’’ Mr. Blackmore is a 
native of Devonshire, the county which he has so pictur- 
esquely described in “ Lorna Doone.” 

He was born in 1825, graduated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
1847, and was called to the bar in 1852. After practicing 
his profession successfully for some years he was ordered to 
give up town-life on the ground of impaired health. He 
then entered into the occupation of fruit farming, with which 
as a boy he had been familiar He now carries on at Ted- 
dington, some twenty miles from London, a very carefully 
managed and successful fruit farm, on which are raised some 
of the finest specimens of fruit known in England. Mr. Black- 
more is a devotee of chess, and in his earlier days took high 
rank among the chess players of England. He has an aver- 
sion to being photographed. 


, 
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L. M. F.— 
THE TWO MYSTERIES. 


We know not what it is dear, this sleep so deep and still, 

The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so pale and 
chill ; 

The lids that will not lift again, though we may call and 
cali ; 

The strange white solitude of peace that settles over all. 

We know not what it means, dear, this desolate heart pain; 

This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it again; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved who leave us go, 

Nor why we're left to wonder still, nor why we do not 
know. 

But this we know: Our loved and dead, if they should come 
this day, 

Should come and ask us, “ What is life? ’’ not one of us 
could say.” 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; 

Yet oh! how sweet it is to us, this life we live and see! 


Then might they say these vanished ones—and blessed is the 
thought! 

‘*So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we may tell ye 
naught ; 

We may not tell it to the quick—this mystery of death— 

Ye may not tell us, if ye would the mystery of breath.” 


The child who enters life comes not with knowledge or 
intent, 
So those who enter death must go as little children sent. 
Nothing is known. But I believe that God is over head; 
And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead. 
Walt Whitman. 
E. L. S.— 
Charles Asbury Stephens, care of Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
J. T. Trowbridge, Arlington, Mass. 
Paul B. du Chaillu, The Marlborough, New York City. 


M. R. G.— 
Margaret J. Preston, Lexington, Va. 
Miss H.— 


Mrs. Child says: “ He thus describes the closing day :— 
“« Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star.’ ”” 
The quotation as given in “ Bartlett’s” is from McDonald 
Clarke’s ‘* Death in Disguise : ’’— 
“ Whilst twilight’s curtain spreading far, 
Was pinned with a single star.” 


Mrs. Dr. Bowen :— 


“ Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors”’ gives these facts: 
“ Marie Corelli” (Miss Minnie Mackay) was born in 1864. 
This name is the pseudonym of a daughter of Charles 
Mackay, LL. D , a popular British writer. The family is of 
Scottish ancestry. Miss Mackay is extremely averse to hav- 
ing her portrait published, and all ordinary efforts to obtain 
her photograph have been so far unsuccessful. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote “ A Woman’s Ques- 
tion.” 

“A friend in need isa friend indeed” as a proverb is 
ascribed to the Dutch. “Nothing is there more friendly to 
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a man than a friend in need” is credited to Epidicus; ‘ But 
in deede, a friend is never knowne till a man have neede”’ 
is from Heywood’s “ Proverbs.” 


Mrs. R. A. Black.— 
See lists in marked Book Catalogue mailed to your 
address, 


S. M. writes: 

Will you kindly tell me where I can find the poem, in 
which occurs the couplet 

“ He sailed into the Empyrean sunset 
And left sweet music in Cathay,” 

which concluded an oration—a funeral oration, on the death 
of President Lincoln—delivered by Chas. Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips, or one of those great Radicals, can you tell me 
which ? or, where I could procure the masterly oration. 


SUBSCRIBER asks for name of the author of a poem enti- 
tled “The Madman.’’ The two final lines of each stanza 
read : 

‘“‘ Then woe to the daughters and sons of men, 
Then woe to them all when I’m free again.” 


H. P. asks for information of the names and addresses of 
the nearest living relations of Emily Chubbuck Judson, 
1817-1854; Fitz James O’Brien, 1828-1862; Amelia B. 
Welby, 1819-1852. 


D. M. writes : 

I. Does any one know of the existence of a portrait of 
Palfrey, the historian? A somewhat thorough search is 
thus far unsuccessful. 

If. Shortly after the appearance of Lord Chesterfield’s 
letters to his son, a novel was published designed to exem- 
plify the effect of such teachings upon a young man, I 
should be grateful for the name of the novel and of its 
author. 


C. T. B. inquires for the title of a book the name of whose 
hero he thinks is Ralph. The plot in outline is as follows: 
A-young Englishman, having just finished some Government 
work in a distant colony, returns to visit his estates, which 
have but recently come into his possession, and which are 
worth but little except for shooting grounds. His vacation 
is brought to an end suddenly by receiving orders from the 
Government to carry dispatches to some foreign country, 
possibly France or Italy. He is attacked by brigands, and 
seriously injured, and is cared for by a lady in black, who is 
visiting a convent in the neighborhood where he is wounded. 
Many years afterward he meets this lady, and is astonished 
to find her house the rendezvous of some secret organization, 
and seems to be under the influence of one man in particu- 
lar. No one seemingly knows the relationship of the 
pair, nor why he holds such an influence over her. The 
society is arrayed against the existing authority, and its 
emblem is an ivy leaf. Their plots are finally discovered, 
the organization is broken up, and the lady is taken a 
prisoner and is confined in a monastery. The young 
Government officer appears in the neighborhood as a aoods- 
man and fisherman, and gains access to the monastery by 
supplying fish and game. He finally rescues the lady from 
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the power of a designing monk, and they fly to some foreign 
country It transpires that the man who held so much power 
over the lady was her father. 





OBITUARY. 

The Rev. Dr. WILLIAM MARKERGO TAYLOR, pastor 
emeritus of the Broadway Tabernacle, died at the home of 
his son-in-law, New York, February 8th. 

Dr. Taylor was born in Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
on October 23, 1829. He received the degree of D. D. 
from Yale and Amherst in 1873, and that of LL. D. from 
Princeton in 1883. 

Dr. Taylor’s literary labors where varied and extensive. 
Twice he was called to give the course of the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures to the Yale Divinity School—in 1876 and 
1886. In 1880 he gave the L. P. Stone Lectures in 
Princeton Seminary. From 1876 to 1880 he was the editor 
of the Christian at Work. Ue contributed many articles to 
the Scottish Review, wrote frequently for Zhe Comgrega- 
tionalist and other periodicals, while nearly every year a 
volume was issued from his pen, usually the fruit of exposi- 
tory labors in his pulpit. Among these are “ David the 
King of Israel,’ “ Elijah the Prophet,” “‘ Peter the Apostle,” 
‘** Daniel the Beloved,” “‘ Moses the Lawgiver,’’ “ Paul the 
Missionary,” “ Joseph the Prime Minister,” and “ The Boy 
Jesus.” One of his most noted volumes is “ The Parables 
of Our Saviour.”” These books have had and will continue to 
have a wide circulation , and they bear a peculiar breeziness, 
impressiveness, a quaint and reverent humor which was 
characteristic of their author. His work in educational and 
charitable fields was varied, and he was honored by positions 
on boards of various societies. A widow and six children 
survive him. As a pulpit orator Dr, Taylor was considered 
one of the leaders in the American ministry. 

CHARLES ETIENNE ARTHUR GAYARRE, the historian of 
Louisiana, died at his residence in New Oreleans, Feb- 
ruary II, 1895, at the age of ninety. Born January 9, 1805, 
in the city of New Orleans, of a French family prominent 
in the colonial affairs of the province of Louisiana, he was 
educated at the College of Orleans, and studied law in 
Philadelphia. Admitted to the bar in 1829, he returned to 
New Orleans and entered politics. In 1831 he was appointed 

Deputy Attorney-General, and in 1833 Presiding Judge of 
the City Court of New Orleans. He was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1835, but resigned his seat on 
account of ill-health, and spent the following eight years in 
European travel, collecting material from the French and 
Spanish archives. On his return he was again elected 
to the State Legislature (1844-6), served for seven years 
as Secretary of State and was an ardent advocate of the 
South during the Civil War. He was for some time Reporter 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, and was occasionally 
active in the lecture field. His principal work is the “ His- 
tory of Louisiana,” in French (1847), which was followed 
in 1866 by the completed history down to 1861. He wrote 
several pamphlets on the same subject, and his other works 
include “ An Historical Essay on Louisiana”’ (circa 1829), 
“Louisiana: Its History as a French Colony” (1851), 
“English History of Louisiana” (1858), “Philip II of 
Spain’ (1866), “Fernando de Lemos,”’ a novel (1872), 
“ Aubert Dubayet ; or, the Two Sister Republics” (1882), 
several plays, lectures and addresses. Critic. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


HISTORY. 


History of the People of Israel, from the Rule of 
the Persians to that of the Greeks. By Ernest 
Renan, author of “ The Life of Jesus,” “ The Future 
of Science,” etc. 354 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.09. 

A translation in large type and easily read of the part of 
Renan’s history which covers the period just after the 
“« Captivity.” 

Napoleon Ill. and Lady Stuart. An episode of the 
Tuileries. Translated from the French of Pierre De 
Lano. By A.C.S. Withportrait. 260 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

It is only in France that the chronique scandaleuse still 
has a precarious existence, and M. Pierre de Lano in the 
volume before us takes infinite pains in describing the moral 
rottenness of that court over which Napoleon III. presided. 
But why the author should have gone out of the way to 
revile that unfortunate lady, the Empress Eugénie, we can 
hardly see. 

According to M. de Lano, the reason why the Tuileries 
set was so uncommonly profligate is explained ‘“ pathologi- 
eally.””’ It was a“ physiological and psychological phe- 
nomenon.” The story has a smatter of names belonging to 
the many depravities of the period. As for the heroine, Lady 
Stuart, she is a coarse English adventuress. Altogether, 
“ Napoleon III. and Lady Stuart”’ is not wholesome, and is 
scarcely adapted to decent tastes. N.Y. Times. 


The Marquis de La Fayette in the American 
Revolution. With some account of the attitude of 
France toward the War of Independence. By Charle- 
magne Tower, Jr., LL. D. In two volumes. IIlustra- 


ted. 494, 537 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $6.00; by mail, 
$6°52. 


See review, 


RELIGION. 


A Buddhist Catechism. An introduction to the teach- 
ings of the Buddha Gotamo. Compiled from the Holy 
Writings of the Southern Buddhists, with explanatory 
notes for the use of Europeans. By Subhadra Bhikshu. 
Translated from the fourth German edition. 107 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A concise representation by question and answer of Budd- 
hism, according to the Ceylonese Pali manuscripts of the Tipi- 
takum. Contains only fundamental outlines of Buddha’s 
doctrine, all legendary, mystic, and occult additions of his 
teachings being ommitted. Compiled for those who are seek- 
ing neither lifeless dogmas nor results of science, but a doc- 
trine free from all dogmas and forms, in accordance with 
nature and her laws, embracing the highest truths, equally 
satisfying to mind and heart. The answers to 174 questions 
embody this doctrine. A running commentary of footnotes 
explains the accurate meanings of the terms employed. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Corner-Stones of a Baptist Church. By Alvah L. 
Hobart, D.D., 26 pp., 16mo, 5 cents ; by mail, 7 cents. 
The four corner-stones of the Christian Church, as laid 
down by the Baptists, are discussed in this tract; first, per- 
sonal and not inherited membership ; second, this member- 
ship secured only by the act of the individual; third, the 
Bible a completed rule ; and fourth, the independence of the 
churches. 


Dew-Drops. Comprising new songs, hymns, etc., for 
young singers, by E. E. Hewitt, Jno. R. Sweney, and 
Wm. J. Kirkpatrick. 128 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 25 
cents; by mail, 32 cents. 

Mr. E. E. Hewitt is the composer of most of these Sun- 
day-school tunes. John R. Sweney has written most of the 
words, though a small number are by others. 
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Heaven the Country, Christ the Way. Cclum 
Patria Christus Via. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Hymn-Songs for Use in the Sunday-School, 
Young People’s Meeting, the Church and 
Home. Selected by Lewis F. Lindsay and Jas. N. 
Clemmer. Musical editors, John R. Sweney and Wm. 
J. Kirkpatrick. 223 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 30 cents; 
by mail, 35 cents. 

“ Soul-stirring hymns, full of melody and fire,” is the in- 
tention of the editors of this compilation, selected from the 

issues of the firm from 1884 to 1894. 


Modern Missions in the East. Their Methods, Suc- 
cesses and Limitations. By Edward A. Lawrence, D.D. 
With an introduction by Edward T. Eaton, D.D., LL.D. 


329 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49... 


The Denomination and its Colleges. Three ad- 
dresses. By Prest. B. L. Whitman, D.D., Alvah S, 
Hobart, D.D., and Prest. E. B. Andrews, D.D., LL.D, 
48 pp. I2mo, paper, 5 cents; by mail, 7 cents. 

These addresses by Prest. E. B. Andrews, of Brown Uni 
versity, President B. L. Whitman and Dr. Alvah S. Hobart, 
were first delivered at the Detroit Baptist Congress in 1894, 
and are republished from its proceedings. § 


The Living Christ, An Easter Sermon. By the Rt. 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 32 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 
cents; by mail 22 cents. 

An Easter sermon now first published. 


The Ministry of The Spirit. By A. J. Gordon, D.D., 
with an introduction by Rev. F. B. Meyer. 225 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

“The Ministry of the Spirit,” by Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
is a suggestive, scriptural and spiritual treatise upon the mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit. The author has sought to simplify 
the profoundly mysterious subject of the book by dwelling 
upon the time-ministry of the Holy Ghost, without entering 
upon the consideration of his eternal ministry. He seeks to 
emphasize the truth that we are now living in the dispensa- 
tion of the spirit. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The Printed English Bible, 1525-1885. By Richard 
Lovett, M. A., author of “ James Gilmour, of Mon- 
golia,’’ etc. With portraits and fac-similes. Present 
Day Primers. 160 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

It is very compact, cheap in price, though not in appear- 
ance, and gives all the facts necessary to understand the his- 
tory. The author adopts the spelling “Tindale” as “un- 
questionably the correct form,” in which he is doubtless right, 
though all the other volumes here noticed accept the more 
usual spelling, “ Tyndale.’’ A few fac-similes of pages from 
early versions, and some protraits, add to the value of the 
monograph. It is, as it was designed to be, a useful help 
for the student of the English Bible, and, for a popular 
primer, most carefully edited. Sunday School Times. 


The Religions of Japan. From the Dawnof History to 
the Era of Méyi. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., 
author of “ The Mikado’s Empire,” etc. 457 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

William Elliot Griffis, D, D., lived in the Mikado’s empire 
from 1870 to 1874, and was there engaged in organizing a 
system of public schools. The author gives a concise account 
of the introduction of Catholicism in the sixteenth century, 
and of the recent revival of Christian missionary activity. 
But the chief purpose of this volume is to discuss the three 
religions, Shinto, Confucianism, and Buddhism, which, his- 
torically and actually, must be regarded as exercising the 
largest influence upon the Japanese mind. We are cautioned, 
however, not to conceive of the Japanese votaries of these 
several religions as sharply distinguished one from the other. 
In the imperial and constitutional Japan of our day it is pro- 
nounced probable that the religion of at least thirty-eight 
millions of Japanese is no single one of the three religions 
named, but an amalgam of them all. There is not in every- 
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day life, that sharp line of demarcation between these forms 
of belief which the native or foreign scholar makes. The 
average Japanese learns about the gods and draws inspiration 
for his patriotism from Shinto, maxims for his ethical life 
from Confucius, and his hope of what he regards as salvation 
from Buddhism. Or, as a native scholar, Nobuta Kaishimoto, 
expresses it: ‘‘ In Japan these three different systems of religion 
and morality not only live together on friendly terms with 
one another, but, in fact, they are blended in the minds of the 
people, who draw necessary nourishment from all of these 
sources. One and the same Japanese is a Shintoist, a Con- 
fucianist, and a Buddhist. He plays a triple part, so to speak. 
Our religion may be likened toa triangle. Shintoism fur- 
nishes the object, Confucianism offers the rules of life, while 
Buddhism supplies the way of salvation; so you see we Jap- 
anese are eclectic, even in religion.” N. Y. Sun. 


POETRY. 


In Woods and Fields. By Augusta Larned. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 
A volume of verses on the same level with that which has 
preceded from the same author. 


Poems by John B. Tabb. 
by mail, 97 cents. 

This is a new edition ofthe poems of Father Tabb. The 
publishers inform the public that the first edition was sold 
out in three days after publication. This statsment might 
have a good deal of significance, but it probably implies that 
Father Tabb has a large personal following in the Church. 
Itis impossible to discover any reason in the poems them- 
selves for such a remarkable sale. This does not mean that 
these poems are without merit, but it is pretty generally 
known that simple merit is not enough to create a large sale 
for the works of a poet of small reputation. Father Tabb’s 
verses have a good deal of spiritual gentleness. They are 
graceful and refined, and they constantly reveal the mental 
attitude of a man who views the world and life through devo- 
tional eyes. 

It should be added that the publishers have made a very 
tasteful volume of Father Tabb’s poems, the wide margins 
giving a most attractive appearance to the clearly printed 
pages. N.Y. Times. 


Poems by Robert Southey. 
Edward Dowden. Golden Treasury series. 
ume. 18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


157 PP- 


172 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; 


Chosen and arranged by 
New vol- 


Sakuntala; or, the Recovered Ring. A Hindoo 
drama by Kalidasa. Translated from the Sanskrit by A, 
Hjalmar Edgren, Ph. D. 198 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.20. . 

The translator of this third English version of “ Sakun- 
tala” is Professor of Romance languages and Instructor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Nebraska. He acknowledges 
his special indebtedness to the edition of the Sanskrit text 
by Professor Monier Williams, of Oxford, who also published 
an English translation. Professor Edgren claims his choice 
of metre gives a translation approaching nearer to the origi- 
nal, Publishers’ Weekly, 


Select Poems of Sidney Lanier. Edited with an intro- 
duction, notes and bibliography by Morgan Callaway, 
Jr., Ph. D., author of “ The Absolute Participle in Anglo- 
Saxon.” 97 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 

The poems in this collection are arranged chronologically, 
and are given complete ; the volume is issued in the hope of 
making Sidney Lanier’s poetry known to wider circles than 
hitherto, especially among the students of our high schools 
and colleges. The biographical section of the introduction 
rests in the main upon Dr. Ward’s “ Memorial,” a few addi- 
tional facts being incorporated. The introduction also con- 
siders his works, and their style, etc. The bibliography of 
eleven pages includes his collected and uncollected prose and 
poetical works, his poems in anthologies, and criticisms that 
have been written of his life and works. 

Publishers Weekly. 
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The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from 
numerous manuscripts by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Ph.D., M.A., Erlington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vol VI. (completing set). Intro- 
duction, glossary, and Index. 445 pp. The complete 
set, in 6 vols., 8vo, $3.60 per vol; by mail, $3.80. 


The Poems of Henry Abbey. Third edition, enlarged. 
290 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

Mr. Abbey has had the faith and the means to publish his 
own poems in a substantial, well-made duodecimo volume, 
and it appears from the title page that this is the third 
edition of the book. Any poet who can get a third edition 
of his works before the public without the aid of the com- 
plex machinery at the command of a publisher deserves 
general congratulation. There must be something in such 
poems that people desire to read, and it does not take long to 
discover that one of the chief charms of Mr. Abbey’s poems 
is their gentle, kindly, homely philosophy. Itis of the kind 
that makes a strong appeal to the plain men and women of 
a busy world. It ‘reveals the author as a man of generous 
feeling, of wide sympathy, and of keen perception. This 
philosophy, whether embodied in reflective verse or set forth 
in the illustrative guise of a narrative poem, is set to plain 
speech. 

There is nothing of consummate literary art nor is there 
the high speech of a master poet; yet it is worth reading. 

N. Y. Times. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the Life of Rev. Joseph Hardy Nee- 
sima, LL.D. By Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D. With 
many illustrations. 156 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 

A reprint of the biography of the Young Apostles of 
Japan which first appeared in 1890. Neesima was a Japanese 
converted to Christianity by the Bible and educated at Am- 
herst, who returned to his own country and did great work 
in education. 


John Addington Symonds. A biography. Compiled 
from his papers and correspondence. By Horatio F. 
Brown. With portraits and other illustrations. In two 
volumes. 420, 390 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $9.40; by 
mail, $981. 

See review. 


Martin B. Anderson, LL. D. A biography. By 
Asahel C. Kendrick, D. D., LL. D., assisted by Florence 
Kendrick Cooper. Illustrated. 295pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

A life of President Martin Brewer Anderson, (1815-1890), 
long (1853-1888), President of Rochester University, by 
Asahel C. Kendrick, Professor of Greek in the same institu- 
tion, with brief essays on the man, one of the greatest of 
American teachers, by some of his pupils. The biography is 
chiefly devoted to the work of Dr. Anderson in education, 
particularly at Rochester and has little that is merely personal. 


Memoirs of Mary Robinson ‘ Perdita.’’ From the 
edition edited by her daughter. With introduction and 
notes by J. Fitzgerald Molloy, author of “ The Life and 
Adventures of Edmund Kean,” etc. With portraits. 
251 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.14. 

Mary Robinson was a brilliant actress in London, at the 
opening of the century who became the mistress of George 

IV, before he ascended the throne, was afterwards con- 

nected with Col. Tarleton and passed her later years writing 

about the duties of women, etc. Numerous reproductions of 
portraits and illuminated notes are given, 


The Life and Adventures of George Augustus 
Sala. Written by himself. In two volumes. With 
portrait. 379, 381 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $4 Io. 

See review, 
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Three Men of Letters. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by maii, $1.00 
Three monographs: 


200 pp. 


“George Berkeley and his American 
visit’’ refers to the eminent Anglican clergyman who came to 
this country in 1729; “A great college president and what 
he wrote”’ has for its subject Timothy Dwight, one of the 
first presidents of Yale College; the third paper called “ ‘he 
literary strivings of Mr. Joel Barlow ’ —discusses another 
writer of revolutionary days. Contains a list of books and 
other printed documents, cited in these papers, with places 
and dates of publication. Publishers’ Weekly. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
In the Heart of the Bitter-Root Mountains. The 


story of “The Carlin Hunting Party,’’ September- 
December, 1893. By Heclawa. Illustrated. 259 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review, 

Prince Henry the Navigator. The Hero of Portugal 
and of Modern Discovery. 1394-1460 A. D. With an 
account of geographical progress throughout the middle 
ages as the preparation for his work. By C. Raymond 
Beazley, M. A., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Heroes of the 
Nations series. 336 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 

See review. 

The Amateur Emigrant. 
Hook. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
$1 13; by mail, $1.21. 

A reprint of the papers contributed to an English news- 
paper, in which Robert Louis Stevenson described his trip, 
second-class, to this country fifteen years ago, in whose hard- 
ships he laid the foundations of the disease which sixteen 
years later killed him. 

Voyages and Travels of Captain Basil Hall, R. N. 
With illustrations. 387 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.29. 


From.the Clyde to Sandy 
180 pp. I2mo, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A Scientific German Reader. By George Theodore 
Dippold, Ph. D. Illustrated. 322 pp. 12 mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.10. 

The student for whom this reader was prepared is rs ey 
to have acquired a thorough theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge of the main principles of German grammar. Therefore 
no attempt has been made to explain the forms of declension, 
conjugation, construction, etc. Contains extracts from Ger- 
man scientific works on chemistry, physics, the steam-engine, 
geology, geometry, mineralogy, anthropology, the thermome- 
ter and compass. Notes explain the scientificterms At the 
end of the book are exercises for translating English into 
German. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Character and Historical Development of the Uni- 
versities of Germany. By Professor F. Paulsen. 
Translated by Edward Delavan Perry, Professor of San- 
scrit in Columbia College. With an introduction by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy in 
Columbia College. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Little Nature Studies for Little People. From the 
essays of John Burroughs. An introduction to the 
study of Science and Nature. For primary grades. 
Edited by Mary E. Burt, author of “ Literary Land- 
marks,” etc. Illustrated. 141 pp. I2mo, 36 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

Intended as a primary text-book in science and reading; 
the motive is to introduce teacher and pupil to a mutual love 
for the woods and fields, to the study of animals and plants, 
to the observation of real things in life, and to the methods 
of a true naturalist. It is adapted from the essays of John 
Burroughs. Publishers’ Weekly. 
The Literature of the Georgian Era. By William 

Minto, late Professor of English Literature and Logic 
in the University of Aberdeen. Edited, with a bio- 
graphical introduction, by William Knight, LL.D., 
336 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $t.10; by mail, $1.24. 


NEWS. 
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The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire. Arranged 
and edited for the special use of Teachers’ Reading 
Circles and Round Tables. A companion volume to 
“The Schoolmaster in Literature.” 592 pp. I2mo, 
$1.40; by mail, $1.56. 

The schoolmaster is a familiar figure in the comedy and 
satire of every language, and those who follow the profession 
now will be interested to read how their predecessors have 
been regarded by the great humorists from Rabelais to our 
own time. We have here an excellent selection of passages 
more or less directly relating to the schoolmaster—the ac- 
count of the education of Gargantua and Pantagruel; some 
extracts from Roger Ascham; the comedy of King Ferdi- 
nand’s Academy in ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,’’ and so on down, 
through characteristic passages of Fénelon, Swift and Pope 
to Dickens and later writers. Miss Edgeworth comes in, of 
course; so, of course, does the immortal Dr. Pangloss, and 
we are given a considerable portion of Robertson’s “ School.” 
It is really an interesting compilation, not only for school- 


masters and mistresses, but for every reader. 
Philadelphia Times. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. 


Corrected Impressions. Essays on Victorian writers. 
By George Saintsbury. With a portrait. 218 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

A review of the impressions, and the corrections of them, 
which the great Victorian writers had produced or under- 
gone with the author during the last thirty years, The 
writers presented are Thackeray, Tennyson, Carlyle, Swin- 
burne, Macaulay, Browning, Dickens, Matthew Arnold, 
Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Anthony Trollope, William 
Morris and Ruskin. Some of the earlier papers have ap- 
peared in the /zdian Daily News, the last four in the New 
York Critic; none have been printed in England. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Corson, 
LL.D., author of “An Introduction to the Study of 
Robert Browning’s Poetry,’’ etc. 153 pp. 16mo, 57 
cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

Mr. Corson is one of those professors who succeed in ob- 
scuring, by abstract distinctions between “‘ what Knows ”’ and 
“what Is,” and pretty talk about “the being”’ of an author 
and “ relationship with his absolute personality” and the 
like, a sufficiently simple and sound body of advice about 
literary study. Stripped of its phraseology, his position is 
simply that the only way to know literature is by reading it. 
This is practically what we learn from Mr, Saintsbury, though 
he gives us the lesson in the concrete, Mr. Corson in the 
abstract. The latter also dwells upon the “subject matter” 
of a poem, for example, in a way quite different from the 
other’s, and yet we find, after all, that what he wants us to 
appreciate is the “ spiritual element’? of the poem as dis- 
tinguished from the intellectual—that is, it appeals through 
the artisticsense. And this appreciation can never be reached 
through verbal analysis and examinations. It can be reached 
only by reading and through the art of artistic expression. 

Philadelphia Times. 


The Book Bills of Narcissus. An account rendered by 
Richard Le Gallienne. With a frontispiece by Robert 
Fowler. 173 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A study of literary modernity written in a youthful fin de 
siecle spirit some years ago and now reprinted with Chapter 

V, new, and much rewritten, but still full of flavor. 

Thomas Hardy. By Annie Macdonell. With a portrait 
and map. Contemporary writers. Edited by W. 
Robertson Nicoll, LL. D. 232 pp. 16mo, go cents; 
by mail, 97 cents. 

A literary study of Mr. Hardy’s work, in which both his 
development as a novelist and the region, with map, in 
which he has laid his novels, are described. 


REFERENCE AND SELECTION. 


An Appendix to Trilby. Prepared for my children, and 
printed at the requestof friends. By John G. Hawley. 
20 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 27 cents 
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Lee’s Condensed Cyclopedia. A _ comprehensive 
digest of the world’s knowledge in history, biography, 
geography, philosophy and science. By Professor C. 
M. Stevans, Ph. D. 384 pp. 16mo, leather, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 83 cents; cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A little book intended to fill a want. Its 384 pages of 
closely packed information, alphabetically arranged, will not 
only answer many questions that cannot be found elsewhere, 
but will prove to be an apparently inexhaustible mine per- 
taining to human affairs Publishers Weekly. 
The Daily News Almanac and Political Register 

for 1895. Compiled by George E. Plumbe, A.B., 
LL. B. 455 pp. Indexed. I2mo, paper. 25 cents; 
by mail, 37 cents. 

On the whole, the best political and statistical almanac 
published in the interior; particularly full in the election 
returns of Western States. 

The Musician’s Year Book. Compiled by Margaret 
Reintzel. 195 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Appropriate readings for every day in the year, selected 
from the sayings of celcbrated musicians and renowned 
authors. Muzart, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Weber and Schu- 
mann are some of the musicians represented. Among the 
authors are Shakespeare, Francis Bacon, George Eliot, 
Goethe, Thompson and many others. Publishers’ Weekly. 


FOR THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


El Final De Norma. Pedro A. de Alarcén. Arraglada 
y Anotada en Ingles. Por R. D, De La Cortina, N. A. 
Novelas Escogidas. 297 pp. 12mo, paper, 60 cents; by 
mail, 69 cents. 

This is one of the best of modern Spanish romances. The 
annotations of Professor Cortina are numerous and carefully 
arranged. Publishers’ Weekly. 


El Pajaro Verde (The Green Bird). Revised and Anno- 
tated for the use of English students, By Julio Rojas, 
B.-en-A., Cuentos Selectos. 83 pp. 16mo, paper, 30 
cents; by mail, 32 cents. 

“ El Pajaro Vere,” by Juan Valera, is No. 1 of a series, 
“Cuentos Selectos,’’ for students and the general readers of 
Spanish. Julio Rojas, B-en-A. has edited and annotated the 
work for the use of English students. Philadelphia Press. 


Fortezzaun Gran Giorno. By Edmondo de Amicis. 
With explanatory notes in English by Professor T. E. 
Comba. Novelle Italiane. 83 pp. 16mo, paper, 30 
cents; by mail, 32 cents. 

La Conversation des Enfants. Par Charles P. Du 
Croquet, author of “ College Preparatory French Gram- 
mar,’ etc. Educational French Books. 152 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Written especially for American children who do not know 
any French The work is composed of eighty conversational 
lessons, each of which is derived from a model sentence at 
its beginning. A vocabulary for memorizing is also arranged 
with each lesson. At the end of the volume are a series of 
simple short stories and poems and a complete vocabulary. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


La Traduction Orale et la Prononciation Fran- 
caise. A practical French course for advanced pupils 
Twenty-one lessons carefully graded. By Victor F. 
Bernard. 42 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 

Twenty-one graded lessons for advanced pupils, each les- 
son containing a vocabulary in French, a theme to be trans- 
lated into French, and rules of pronunciation in French. 

Review of Reviews. 

Le Petit Chose ; Histoire d’un Enfant. Par Alphonse 
Daudet. With explanatory notes in English. By Pro- 
fessor C. Fontaine, B. D., LL. D. Roman’s Choisis. 
314 pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

“Le Petit Chose”’ is one of the best of Daudet’s writings, 
and the explanatory notes in English, arranged by Professor 
C. Fontaine, B. L., LL. D., director of French in the High 
Schools of Washington, D, C., will be found of great assist- 
ance to the instructor and student of French. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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L’Art D’Interesser en Classe; Contes-Fables- 
Anecdotes; a l’usage des Classes de Fran- 
cais. Par Victor F. Bernard. Nouvelle Edition 
Suivie de La Lettre Chargée. Par E. Labici.e. 28 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

“L’Art D'intérresser en Classe,’’ consists of short stories, 
fables, and anecdotes especially selected for class use. At 
the end the play, ‘‘ La Lettre Chargée,’’ by E. Labiche, with 
annotations in English by Professor Barnard, has been added. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Lectures Faciles Pour L’Etude du Francais; 
Avec Notes Grammaticaies et Explicatives. 
Par Paul Bercy, B. L., LL. D. 259 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 
80 cents ; by mail, 90 cents. 

Prepared as a completion of the new and progressive 
method of teaching French as begun in ** Le Frangais Prati- 
que.”’ The book contains short, interesting, carefully chosen, 
and simply told stories by modern authors. Each story is 
followed by grammatical notes and rules. Where difficult 
phrases occur they have been translated into English; at the 
end of the book a complete list of the irregular verbs in use 
is given, and a model of each conjugation 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Les Historiens Francais du XIX Siecle. With ex- 

planatory. grammatical, historical and biographical 

notes. By. Fontaine, B.L.,LL.D. 384 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1 13. 

The selections are from the writings of leading authors 
and historians, and concern the important events of French 
history, commencing with the reign of Louis XIV., and end- 
ing with the Commune. The annotations of each are placed 
at the foot of the pages. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
Mme. Beck’s French Verb Form. 50 cents, postpaid. 

« Mme. Beck’s French Verb Form,”’ is a book with forms 

arranged for facilitating the work of teacher-and aiding the 


scholars rapidly to understand the French verbs. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Partie A Tiempo, Comedia en un Acto por Don 
Mariano Jose De Larra. Edited and annotated 
by Alexander W. Herdler. 51 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
paper, 30 cents; by mail, 33 cents, 


Preliminary French Drill. By “Veteran.” 68 pp. 
12mo, 50 cents, postpaid. sf 

The arrangement of this text-book conforms with the 
recommendations of the Committee of Ten of the National 
Educational Association, It embraces simple exercises in 
the form of conversations, carefully graduated, embodying 
the principles of sound teaching as suggested by a thoughful 
experience, Publishers’ Weekly. 


Simple Notions de Francais. Domills au moyen de 
nombreuses illustrations, Chansons et Rondos. Par 
Paul Bercy, B.L., LL.D. 105 pp. 12mo, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

“Simple Notions de Frangais,” is an ingenious French 
primer. It does not consist of a series of lectures but rather 
by means of large and appropriate pictures familiarizes the 
child with pronunciation of common objects, and at the same 
time gives the first notions of the French language as spoken. 
It is a method for teaching infants French by means of illus- 
trations. Philadelphia Press. 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


Darwinism and Race Progress. By John Berry Hay- 
craft, M.D., T. Sce., ete. 180 pp. With appendix 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A careful study of the biologic effect on national develop- 
ment of the conditions of modern life affecting the develop- 
ment of the State. 


Municipal Reform Movements. By William Howe 
Tulman, Ph. D., secretary of The City Vigilance 
League, New York. With an introductory chapter by 
the Rev. Charles H, Parkhurst, D.D. 12mo, 75 cents ; 

by mail, 88 cents. 
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Socialism. By Robert Flint. Indexed. Crown 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.83. 

First articles in “ Good Words’’ five years ago, then lec- 
tures and at last this bulky 8vo, whichtakes up socialism, by 
which is meant collectivism in all forms opposed to indi- 
vidualism, tells history of past attempts and the influence of 


the system on morals, property, land, etc. 


The Currency and the Banking Law of the 
Dominion of Canada. Considered with reference 
to Currency Reform in the United States. By William 
C. Cornwell. 86 pp. 12mo, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

The first part of this pamphlet, entitled “* Canadian bank- 
ing system—its growth and present operation,’’ embraces the 
substance of an address delivered at the American Bankers’ 
Convention, New Orleans, November 12, 1891. It caused 
American bankers to examine the Canadian currency system, 
and so favorably were they impressed with it, that at their 
convention at Baltimore in September of ’94, its main features 
were reproduced in what is called the “ Baltimore plan” of 
currency reform. The Banking Act of Canada is given en- 
tire in the second part of the book. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The International Beginnings of The Congo Free 
State. By Jesse Siddall Reeves, Ph. D. Twelfth 
Series XI-XII. Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. 106 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Traces the history of European interest in the country of 
the Congo from the time of its discovery to the present, The 
attempt is made to show that until the International Associa- 
tion finished its work the territory of the Congo was virtually 
a “no-man’s land.” <A bibliography of the subject covers 
five pages, Publishers Weekly. 


The Problem of Civilization Solved. By Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Lease. LIllustrated. Library of Choice Fic- 
tion. 377 pp. I2mo paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

Mrs. Lease, of Kansas City, is a populist leader and 
lecturer; she points out in this volume the great evils that 
menace our civilization in chapters called, “* The riddle of 
the sphinx,” “ The foes and evils of civilization,’ “ Anarchy 
the offspring of monopoly,’’ “‘ Overpopulation,” “ Militarism,”’ 
“‘ The natiomalization of the races,”’ etc. Her remedies are 
set forth in chapters entitled “Colonization of the tropics,” 
“Government ownership of railroads and _ telegraphs,” 
** Resources and transportation to the tropics,” etc. 

Publishers Weekly. 

On American Immigration. Its present effects and 
future perils. A study from the census of 1890. By 
Rena Michaels Atchison, Ph. D. With an introduction 
by Rev. Joseph Cook. 198 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


512 pp. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 


Electrical Boats and Navigation. By Thomas Com- 
merford Martin and Joseph Sachs. Illustrated. 224 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 

Intended to be a summary of the past history and present 
Condition of the use of electricity in launches and on canals, 
Mr. Martin discussing the former and Mr. Sachs the latter. 
The book deals with the practical rather than the theoretical 
side of the problem. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


The Great Ice Age and its Relation to the Anti- 
quity of Man. By James Geikie, LL. D., D.C. L., 
F.R.S., etc. Third edition, largely rewritten. With 
maps andillustrations, 850 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.50; 
by mail, $5.78. 


HYGIENIC SCIENCE. 


A portrayal of the Opium Habit. By 


Doctor Judas. 
320 pp. I2mo, $1.20; by mail, 


William Rosser Cobbe. 
$1.33. 


NEWS. 
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Mr. William Rosser Cobbe depicts with rare descriptive 
power the deleterious effects of opium upon the mental, 
moral and physical nature in a work which he suggestively 
entitles ‘“‘ Doctor Judas.’ The self-revelation of the author 
is as complete as that which is offered by De Quincey in his 
“ Confessions,’’ but it is free from that supreme and exalted 
egotism which mars the pages of the English classic. Indeed, 
Mr. Cobbe’s experience with the drug was so disastrous and 
horrible that it becomes difficult to believe that there could 
attach to the habit any of the charm, seductive allurement and 
delight which De Quincey portrays. The author was a 
victim or “ fiend ’’ of the dreadful drug for nine years, and 
his sufferings strip the habit of its glamor and deceit, and 
impressively reveal to the uninitiated the consequences of 
indulgence in this most dangerous of habits. 

Philadelphia Press. 


How it is done; its uses and dangers. By 


Hypnotism. 
373 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 


James R. Cocke, M. D. 

$1 20; by mail, $1.35. 
Dr. Cocke is by no means a profound scholar, and is not to 
be compared with the professors of Paris or Nancy, for it is 
clear that he is not equipped for the boldest kind of original 
research, but at the same time he is a careful and certainly 
an honest experimentalist. He says: “I have hypnotized 
about one thousand three hundred and fifty people. The 
greater part of these were Americans, some negroes, quite a 
number French, a few Germans, and a few of the northern 
races, such as Danes, Russians, etc.’? This experience has 
given him a wide field for exploration, and we ought to 
accept him as anauthority within certain rather narrow limits. 
He rather surprises us, however, by saying: ‘So important 
do I believe this power of hypnotism to be that I wish every 
man, woman and child of intelligence in this country could 
realize what a part it has played in the political and religious 
history of the world. It has made prophets and seers of old, 
witches and wizards at the beginning of our century, religious 
fanatics of our own day, of all conditions and kinds.” 3% 
N. Y. Herald, 


ETHNOLOGY. 


The Pygmies. By A. De Quatrefages. 
Frederick Starr. With numerous illustrations. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.40. 

See review. 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES. 


Cossack Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. Selected, 
edited and translated by R. Nisbet Bain. Illustrated by 

E. N. Mitchell. 290 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.98. 
These stories, some of them very pretty of their kind, 
have been taken direct from the Ruthenian, a Slavonic dia- 
lect in use by the Cossacks, The translator says that the 
Ruthenian Kazka has more freshness and spontaneity about 
it than the more sophisticated Russian Skazka, Certainly 
some of these stories have originality, but the confirmed folk- 
lorist will see that generally they are variants of old-estab- 
lished ones. Main figures are identical, though differently 
clad and using a novel language. As Mr. Andrew Lang 
says, “it would be rash for any mere philologist to assert 
positively that there can be anything new in folk-lore under 
the sun.”” It might be expected that these Cossack tales 
would show some Oriental coloring, but this is barely per- 
ceptible. The serpent, however, figures largely, which may 
attest to the prevalence of snake worship. The horse is ever 
present, which is only natural. Generally there is a ten- 
dency on the part of the characters to become intoxicated. 
There is the fair water spirit Nastasia, who shows such a 
marked fancy !or brandy that she steals it by the bottle, and, 
true to Iter element, gets half seas over. The conclusion of 
many of the stories is peculiarly Russian. The raconteur 
ends his tale in this guise: “ And I was there, too, and 
drank beer and mead, and what my mouth could not hold 
ran down over my beard and my heart rejoiced within me.” 
One excellent trait of the Slav is that he never becomes cross 
over his cups. N.Y. Times. 
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Louisiana Folk-Tales. -In French dialect and English 
translation. Collected and edited by Alcée Fortier, 
D. Lt. 122 pp. With an appendix. Memoirs of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, Vol. II. 8vo, $1.80; 
by mail, $1.92. 

On opposite pages French patois and English translation, 
Louisiana creole tales, of these sorts, animal tales, fairy tales 
and tales and songs in which the song 1s more important 
than the plots. Notes illustrate the comparative history of 
these folk-tales and some imitations of negro tales are given. 


FINE ARTS. 


Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and Music. 
Together with Music as a Representative Art, Two 
Essays in Comparative Aisthetics. By George Lansing 
Raymond, L. H. D., author of * Art in Theory,” 
** Poetry as a Representative Art,” etc. 344 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 

In the first essay the author discusses the correspondences 
between elements of form in the arts of sound and of sight; 
rhythm in nature, mind, and speech, how developed by 
methods of art-composition; art-methods as developing 
measure and verse, variety in measure and line, as develop- 
ing stanzas and typical verse-forms, rhythm in music, etc., 
alliteration, assonance and rhyme; analogies between the 
use of quality and pitch in poetry and music; musical melody 
and harmony as developed historically according to the 
methods of art-composition, etc. The second essay is divided 
under parts considering representation in song as contrasted 
with that in speech; representation through musical duration 
and force, through musical pitch, through blending of pitch 
as in musical harmony, through musical quality, etc. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


OUT-DOOR STUDIES. 


.From a New England Hillside. Notes from Under- 


ledge. By William Potts. With frontispiece. 305 pp. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 
Appreciative poetical chapters on the beauties of nature, 
the trees and plants especially found the year round on a 
New England hillside. Publishers’ Weekly. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Waiting at Table. A Practical Guide. By ‘‘A Mem- 
ber of the (English) Aristocracy."’ 1I2mo, 60 cents, 
postpaid. 

For those who would learn the routine of domestic ser- 
vice, or the whole duty of the man or woman, who has to 
wait at table, whether at a small family dinner or at a large 
party, these little manuals supply all that is necessary, the 
books have been carefully arranged by the author of ‘ Man- 
ners and Rules of Good Society,” and will, no doubt, prove 
helpful guides to many persons, Publishers Circular. 


SPORTS AND GAIIES. 


Half Hours with an Old Golfer. By Calamo Cur- 
rente. Illustrated by G. A. Laundy. 12mo, $1.25, 
postpaid. 

This elegant volume should be every golfer’s “‘ companion,” 
and its author the laureate of golf. The poem “ A Good 
Game at ” ought in itself to make good the election of 
the writer to the poetic office. What Armstrong did for 
Health, the “Old Golfer’? has done for Golf. He has 
honored the ancient game and enriched didactic poetry. In 
“Sandy Gow’s Funeral,” moreover, he attempts a loftier 
strain with not less success, giving us a new and convincing 
illustration of ‘the ruling passion.’”’ Perhaps it was a harder 
enterprise to give instruction in verse, as in the chapter 
“ How to Learn the Game;’’ yet a clearer exposition of the 
mysteries of driving we could not desire. Mr. Laundy’s 
illustrations reflect both the poetic and the practical aims of 
this pretty book on the art of golf. Those misguided per- 
sons who think that poetry and the practical, or amusement 
and instruction, are incompatible may learn a useful lesson of 
the author, even as they are mastering his admirable treatise 
on the royal and ancient game. Saturday Review, 
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A Daughter of Judas. A Fin-de-siecle Tale of New 
York City Life. By Richard Henry Savage, author of 
“ The Lady of Lagunitas,’’ “ The Princess of Alaska,” 
etc. Neely’s Library of Choice Literature. 304 pp: 
12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Gotham’s “ Vanity Fair,’’ with its wealth and luxury and 
its “ pace that kills,” is the scene. The heroine is a beauti- 
ful unknown from the far sonth, who becomes the loveless 
wife of a New York man of immense wealth. Her intrigues 
against his daugher by his first wife, and her love for a 
“« fast ’’ clubman, lead her into some risky adventures, which 
have an unexpected denouement. Publishers Weekly. 


A Farm-House Cobweb. A novel. By Emory J. 
Haynes. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


A Romance of Dijon. By M. Betham Edwards, author 
of “The Curb of Honour,” etc. 395 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 


A Son of Hagar. By Hall Caine, author of “ The Manx- 
man,’ “ ‘The Deemster,” etc. Illustrated by Albert 
Hencke. 354 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; 
Fenno’s illustrated series, I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 

See review. 


A Title—Rejected. A novel. By Octavia Clouston. 
336 pp. L2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail. 50 cents. 

Muriel Vance you cannot exactly comprehend, but when 
she turns out to be Clare Kennington then you are in a worse 
mental mess than ever. Lieutenant Gale falls madly in love 
with Muriel Clare Vance Kennington, and insists upon an 
explanation. Then the young woman makes it all clear, at 
least to the Lieutenant, in quite a number of chapters. 
A cesmopolitan novel, for the story carries you to London 
and Paris. NV. Y. Times. 


A Woman of Impulse, By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
The Hudson Library. 314 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 82 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mr. McCarthy’s story is frankly romantic. The serious 
logicians among novel readers, those who insist upon entire 
reasonableness in their fiction, should pass it by doubtless in 
order to avoid unnecessary irritation; but to the lighter- 
minded, the many who read tales for the mere amusement 
that may be found in them, it seems to be a story to be 
recommended. It opens interestingly, from the human and 
unconscientious point of view. The young archeological 
scholar, in his yellow tweed suit, pursuing respectfully the 
beautiful girl student along the Graeco-Roman galleries and 
through the Assyrian and other rooms of the British Museum, 
is an interesting figure engaged in an interesting occupation ; 
and the evolution of the conditions established in the first 
chapter will be satisfactory, we have no doubt, to all lovers 
of outspoken romance. For our part, we have found plenty 
of lively entertainment in the story. The striking up of an 
acquaintanceship between the lovely girl student and the 
scholarly and athletic young fellow in tweeds; the incident 
of the lost violets and brooch, with its exciting pugilistic 
accompaniment; the stop thief incident, with its vivid des- 
cription of the hero’s foot race through the streets of Lon- 
don; the Hindu snake charmer and his mission of ven- 
geance; the desperate encounter between the murderous 
Hindu and the man in tweeds; the revelation of a famous 
heiress in the person of the fair girl student; the proper 
growth and desirable conclusion of true love in the tale— 
these are some of the matters that characterize Mr. McCar- 
thy’s story and give to it its readable quality. It will be 
liked because it is improbable, romantic, and lively. If we 
have any fault at all to find, it is with the circumstance that 
that Hindu snake charmer is made just a little stronger than 
the man in tweeds. The satisfaction here is not quite com- 
plete. It is proper enough, doubtless, that the romancer 
should defer to the probabilities here and there; but we do 


wish that in the wrestle between these two the man in tweeds 


had come out on top. N.Y. Sun. 
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Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, A novel. By Wal- 
ter Besant, author of ‘“‘ The Rebel Queen,”’ “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1 23. 


Berris, By Katherine S. Macquoid, author of “ Appledore 
Farm,” etc. The Lakewood series. 286 pp, 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 

Berris Bedale, an orphan, who unexpectedly inherits a 
small legacy, determines to marry a thriving solicitor, being 
ambitious for social success; in a little while she mentally 
acknowledges her matrimonial experiment to be a failure; 
soon after this conclusion, Berris is widowed; she mourns 
for a conventional perjod, and then marries for wealth and 
social rank. This second venture offers striking contrasts, 
the interest centering in the heroine’s action. 

Publishers Review, 


Billtry. A parody on Trilby. By Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Illustrated. The Waldorf series. 133 pp. 1I2mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

It is a fresh compliment to Mr. Du Maurier’s popular book 
that it has reached the dignity of parody. ‘ Billtry” pre- 
sents, in burlesque form, an outline of the story, a suggestion 
of the characters and a suggestion also of the author’s style. 
It is done in broad lines, of course, but the likeness is unmis- 
takable. The scene is in the studio of the three bachelor 
girls, the Giraffe, the Lady of Shallott and Little Beckie, 
whom the others “just simply adored.” Billtry is a very 
tall model with very long feet, who talks Bowery slang, and 
who eventually marries Mrs. Snively, of the Conservatory of 
Music downstairs, who taught the accordion and the mouth- 
harmonicum, and others of “those sweet and simple instru- 
ments which people affect to despise now-a-days.” The dis- 
jointed, parenthetical style, the slang and mock Spanish, all 
help to make a successful burlesque. to which the caricatures 
of Du Maurier’s illustrations contribute not a little. 

Philadelphia Times. 


Chimmie Fadden, Major Max and Other Stories. 
By Edward W. Townsend. Illustrated. 346 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

For Another’s Wrong. A novel. By W. Heimburg. 
Authorized translation by A. N. Ayer and H. T Slate. 
With illustrations by James Fagan. The Choice series. 
358 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

The story is told by Annaliese, a young girl, who suffers 
much sorrow owing to her mother’s second marriage. Her 
love-story is quaintly told. Some of the characters who 
appeared in “ Love ” are again introduced, 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Hippolyte and Golden-Beak. Twostories. By George 
Bassett. Illustrated. ‘“ Harper’s American Story-Tel- 
lers.’” 227 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

In Market Overt. A novel. By James Payn, author of 
“Beggar on Horseback,” etc. 302 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents; Lippincott’s Select novels, 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by nail, 42 cents. 

Mr. Payn takes a tutor, a Mr. Barton, whose business it is 
to polish off young gentlemen who have been dropped at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Barton's establishment is at 
Leadon. The tutor is possessed of a number of charming 
daughters and an excellent wife. To Leadon comes anum- 
ber of pupils, some of them great swells. At once all the 
personages are found necessary for the romantic situation. 
There is also a country girl, Hannah Bryce, who plays a 
notable part in the story. Mr. Payn is very methodical in 
the arrangements of his scenes, and works at them in the 
approved old method. “In Market Overt” is a highly 
entertaining romance, and if Mr. Payn is a veteran in the 
business, he has still the freshness and élan of his younger 
days. N.Y. Times. 
Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. With forty illustra- 

tions by Phiz. A reprint of the edition corrected by 
the author in 1869, with an introduction, biographical 
and bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the Younger. 
788 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 
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This is a reprint of the edition corrected by the author in 
1869, with an introduction, biographical and bibliographical, 
by Charles Dickens the younger. The illustrations are pro- 
cess reproductions of the originals of Browne. 

Philadelphia Times, 


Men Born Equal. A novel. By Harry Perry Robinson. 
373 pp- 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 


Messire and Other Stories, By Frances E. Crompton, 
author of ‘ Master Bartlemy,”’ “‘ The Gentle Heritage,” 
etc. Illustrated. 117 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 

See review. 


Noemi. By S. Baring-Gould, author of “Eve,” “Red 
Spider,’ ‘Gabrielle André,” etc. 263 pp. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; Town and Country 
Library, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The effect upon current literature of romance-writers like 
Weymann and Crockett is shown in a new novel by S. Bar- 
ing-Gould, “‘ Noemi.’’ Mr. Gould has always been a writer 
of pleasing novels, which few cared to read a second time, 
although they would recommend their reading to others. 
Under the spur Mr. Gould has produced a romantic novel of 
old France, full of life and fire—one that makes the blood 
tingle. It is far away and beyond anything he has pre- 
viously done. N. Y. World. 


Ronbar: A Counterfeit Presentment. By R. L. 
Dement. 257 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

A novel whose object is the exploitation of the silver ques- 
tion is certainly a novel with a purpose, and Mr. R.S, 
Dement has had a rather hard task in his “ Ronbar: A 
Counterfeit Presentment’’—the counterfeit presentment 
being the silver dollar—to satisfy the Western demand for 
free silver literature and the Eastern demand for a story. On 
the whole he has done very well, for the reader hardly 
notices the preaching. It is very cleverly and very dexter- 


ously wrought into the thread of the story. 
N.Y. World. 


By Clement Wilkes. The Castleton 


Sidney Forrester. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 


series. 351 pp. 
42 cents. 

Sidney Forrester was the son of a New York girl and a 
sea captain; soon after his birth, his father went away on a 
cruise, during which his vessel was reputed lost. Sidney’s 
mother finally dying of grief, he is adopted by a wealthy but 
penurious grandmother, The story deals with his life in her 
house, the interest centuring in a plot of his Uncle Ambrose 
to defraud him of his birthright. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Slum Stories of London. 
Henry W. Nevinson. With frontispiece. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

Mr. Nevinson’s ten chapters picturing the life of members 
of the ‘‘submerged tenth” are distinctly clever; they are 
at times unpleasant and sordid in theme, and the frequent 
“ blime, gord, blarst,’’ and similar expressions are a little 
wearying, yet the book has much in it that will be found 
attractive if read in small doses. We find more of humor in 
it than in Mr. Morrison’s “ Tales of Mean Streets,” although 
the earlier work is, perhaps, on the whole, a better piece of 
literary work. ‘ Neighbors of Ours’’ are a number of East- 
Enders, some of whom go to the Kentish hop-fields, while 
others join the cadets and take part in a Volunteer sham 
fight. The talk is always in the “Cockney dialect,” of 
which we confess we very soon get tired. The book i 
ever, undeniably a clever one of its kind. The 
account by an ex-soldier of one of his officers will serve well 
as an example of Mr. Nevinson’s style. “ Eh,’e was a rare 
orfficer, was Fireirons. ’E didn’t know nothink, and ’e 
didn't care nothink; and ’is language came to yer scorchin’ 
’ot from the ’ell-fire as was always blazin’ inside of ‘im, But 
when yer'd got the devil’s own business to do, Fireirons was 
the man to see yer through with it. Clever? Bless yer, ‘e 
was a bloomin’ sight too good an orfficer to think of bein’ 
clever.” Publishers’ Circular. 
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The Chronicles of Break O’Day. By E. Everett 
Howe. 342 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
A close, homely, realistic study of village and country life 
in a Michigan country village. 


The Devil’s Playground, A story of the Wild North- 
west. By John Mackie. Illustrated by A. Hencke. 
246 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

See review. 


The Doctor, His Wife and The Clock. By Anna 
Katharine Green, (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs) author of 
‘*The Leavenworth Case,” “Hand and Ring,” etc, 
Illustrated. The Autonym Library. 131 pp. 12mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 44 cents, 

This is one of Mrs. Rohlfs’ mysterious murder stories, 
printed in the Autonym Library. Itis slight and rather more 
fanciful than most of her detective tales, embodying_a blind 
man’s extraordinary achievements as a pistol shot; but told 
in something of the same direct manner that made the 
success of “ The Leavenworth Case,” it will serve to pass 
an idle half-hour in a railway train. Philadelphia Times. 


The Dolly Dialogues. By Anthony Hope, author of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. American series. 
158 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


The Mystery of Evelin Delorme. A hypnotic story. 
By Albert Bigelow Paine. Side Pocket series. 129 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


The Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge. And Other 
Stories. By Charles Egbert Craddock, author of “ In 
the ‘Stranger People’s’ Country,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


The Power of Sympathy; or, the Triumph of 
Nature. Founded in Truth. By Mrs. Perez Morton 
(Sarah Wentworth Apthorp). With frontispiece. 
Edited by Walter Littlefield. Two volumes in one. 
127, 159 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 

A reprint of two works very popular a century ago in this 
country and reflecting the atmosphere and sympathies of 
the day. 


The Ralstons. By F. Marion Crawford, author of “A 
Roman Singer,” “ Katharine Lauderdale,” etc. In 
two volumes. 340, 336 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 

See review. 


The Stickit Minister and Some Common Men. By 
S. R. Crockett. American series. 158 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


The Tragedy of Pudd’nhead Wilson and the Com- 
edy of those Extraordinary Twins. By Mark 
Twain ‘Samuel L. Clemens) With marginal illustra- 
tions. 432pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

See review. 


The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen. Keynotes 
series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Newly collected 
and edited, with a memoir, critical introductions, and 
notes, by Edmund Clarence Stedman and George 
Edward Woodberry. The illustrations by Albert 
Edward Sterner. In ten volumes. Volume I. 343 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

See review. 


Urith: A Tale of Dartmoor. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Illustrated by Frank Dodd. New edition, 438 pp. 
Fenno’s Illustrated series, 12mo, paper, 40cents; by 
mail, 42 cents, 

A story of Monmouth’s rebellion with excitement and 
adventure in it. 
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We Threeand Troddles. By R.Andum. With eighty- 
three illustrations in silhoutte by A. C. Gould. I2mo, 
gocents; by mail, $1.02, 

The work is already in its twelfth thousand in England. 

Its boisterous humor is healthy and never forced, and the 

illustrations admirably reflect the drollery of the book, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Campaigns of Curiosity, Journalistic Adventures 
of an American Girl in London. By Elizabeth 
L. Banks. Illustrated. Neely’s Library of Choice 
Literature. 208 pp. {2mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 
See review. 


Jolly Songster. A choice selection of Famous Songs, 
Favorite Negro Melodies, Comic Songs, Popular Bal- 
lads, Patriotic Airs, etc. Words and music complete. 
Instruction for Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo. The 
Pastime series. 201 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 

A republication with music of popular songs, old and new, 
comic negro popular and national, which are not protected 
by copyright, closing with directions for the use of the banjo, 
guitar and mandolin, with a page or two of exercises. 


On the Origin of Language and the Logos Theory. 
By Ludwig Norié. The Religion of Science Library. 
57 pp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Our Fight with Tammany. By Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, D.D, 296 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

“Our Fight with Tammany ”’ is the title of Dr Charles 
H. Parkhurst’s history of the successful struggle he con- 
ducted against the political despotism represented by Tam- 
many Hall in New York. The steps which led up to the 
overthrow of this organization on November 6, 1894, are 
traced with that fearless directness and unreserve of state- 
ment for which the utterances of the author have become 
notable. It is not claimed that in this work there is an 
exhaustive treatment of the matter; indeed, the writer has 
wisely limited himself to those features in the case upon 
which he can speak with the authority of an actor or a 
witness. Two motives have impelled him to the recital ot 
the story of the struggle: First, that, inasmuch as there has 
been a good deal of desultory warfare waged during the past 
three years he is concerned that the public should appreciate 
the thread of identity of purpose that runs through it; and, 
secondly, the desire to be of service to other municipalities 
which may be suffering the same kind of tyranny which the 


city of New York has just renounced. 
Philadelphia Press. 


The Judicial Murder of Mary E. Surratt. By David 
Miller De Witt. 259 pp. I2mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.25. 

An admirable example of the vehemence and frenzy of 
special pleading is presented in a volume entitled “ The 
Judicial Murder of Mary E.Surratt,” written by David Miller 
De Witt. It is a diatribe pure and simple, replete with 
fiery invective and condemnation of the trial which resulted 
in the executicn of Herold Atzerodt, Mrs. Surratt and Payne. 
Such a violent, one-sided presentment of the case will not 
deepen whatever compassionate sentiment the ensuing years 
may have created for that unfortunate woman. * * * 
Edwin M. Stanton is accused of fiendish malevolence toward 
the accused, and, furthermore, it is asserted that after the 
death of Booth and the escape of John H. Surratt “ the con- 
demnation to death of the mother of the fugitive had become 
his one supreme aim.’’ The author believes that the vindica- 
tion of Mrs. Surratt must be held to be final, complete and 
unassailable, and that her execution is the foulest blot on 
the history of the United States. It is to be regretted that 
the author’s argument is such a convincing proof of the 
blindness that uccompanies revengeful passion, to which, 


indeed, he attributes the conviction of Mrs Surratt. 
Philadelphia Press, 
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The Post in Grant and Farm. By J. Wilson Hyde, 
author of “ The Royal Mail, its Curiosities and Ro- 
mance” and “‘ A Hundred Years by Post.” 355 pp. 
I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 
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* * * How full of music from her lips 


Breathe the calm tones of Wisdom. 
Human praise 
Is sweet—till envy mars it, and the touch 
Of new-won gold stirs up the pulses well ; 
And woman’s love, if in a beggar’s lamp 
*Twould burn, might light us clearly thro’ the world ; 
But knowledge hath a far more ’wildering tongue, 
And she will stoop and lead you to the stars, 
And witch you with her mysteries—till gold 
Is a forgotten dross, and power and fame, 
Toys of an hour, and woman’s careless love, 
Light as the breath that breaks it. He who binds 
His soul to knowledge steals the key of heaven— 
But ’tis a bitter mockery that the fruit 
May hang within his reach, and when, with thirst 
Wrought to a maddening frenzy, he would taste— 
It burns his lips to ashes! 

‘© The Scholar of Thebet Ben Khorat,” 

by Nathaniel Parker Willis, 

From “ Zhe Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire.” 
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